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JULY, 1903. 


Mr. Deke, of the Blacks. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


Carter I. 


O doubt Mr. Beke* represented a type, but it was one of 

the less ordinary military types and entirely unlike the 

soldier of fiction, who has taken the place of the soldier of 
fortune on our bookstalls. 

Nothing could be less like “ Bootles,” for instance (whose baby 
one has heard quite as much of as the subject merits), than 
Mr. Osric Beke of the Black Northumberland Borderers. Nor 
was Mr. Beke without many points of difference from the ordinary 
officer of his standing (he was only a subaltern, of course) whom 
one really does meet in ante-rooms and in the military clubs 
in town. 

He had not entered the army from the nursery, as his maternal 
grandfather, Lord Brailham of the Malakoff, had done; indeed, 
that distinguished general had led an assault years before he had 
learned that there ought to bea winit. Whereas his grandson 
had led nothing yet, except after winning a trick, and had never 
made a mistake in spelling since he had gone to Eton. 

Mr. Beke had never been to a crammer’s; but he had been to 
Oxford, and the flavour of his university training would never 
leave him, and was impossible to be overlooked. 

Some of his critics were apt to declare that Beke would never 
quite make a soldier, by which they, unconsciously, meant that 
he would always be likely to remain principally a gentleman. 

All those who hold his Majesty’s commission in the army are 
“officers and gentlemen”; but it is a double qualification and 
implies a perfectly different person from the mere gentleman of 
ordinary civil life. Mr. Beke would certainly have been a gentle- 


* Beke rhymes with neck, 
VOL. CXSVIIL 
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man, whether he had become an officer or not; but he occasionally 
met others of his trade, concerning whom he was inclined to 
doubt if that would have been the case. He kept his doubts 
to himself, but they had a large influence on his conduct: for 
Mr. Beke was notably particular in the choice of his friends. 

His manners were especially good, as was natural, for he came 
of a family that was hardly more polite to strangers than it was 
within doors; and Mr. Beke was accustomed to pay considerable 
attention to his manners. His scrupulous care on this point was 
yartly prudential; for it seemed to him, that the chances of 
encountering anything like rudeness himself must be immensely 
reduced by a constant strict observance of politeness to others. 
He looked upon good manners as an admirable outwork of one’s 
amour propre. 

At first it had seemed as though he were never to know 
anybody in the regiment; but that was only because the young 
man thoaght it well to take a few observations before allowing 
himself to be drawn into any close acquaintance. 

It was the newcomer who held aloof, not his immediate seniors 
in the regiment. 

They were mostly rather younger than himself, and to him 
strangers. 

One, however, Hubert Fane, lived in the same square, in 
London, as Sir Lionel Beke, and the families had known each 
other slightly for years. 

Young Beke by no means considered that this fact necessitated 
an immediate friendship, now, between Bertie Fane and himself. 
And it was quite characteristic of Osric that he set about his 
quiet observations of his brother officers without seeking any 
guidance from the only one of them whom he knew previously. 

Occasionally Fane volunteered his opinions on the subject; but 
the other young man was not much inclined to attach any im- 
portance to them. 


“Bertie Fane,” he wrote to his mother, “has been very civil, and you 
might, if it is your turn, call on Lady Sarah and mention that I have said 
so. He met me at the station, which was, of course, quite unnecessary 
and rather bored one, and showed me the way to barracks, which the 
cabman, no doubt, knew independently. Also he showed me my quarters, 
and introduced me to my servant, which embarrassed us both and nearly 
made me laugh, which would have hurt poor Fane's feelings and been a 
shame, for he meant excellently. He is altogether well-meaning, but one 
has to avoid falling into anyone’s arms at first, as one might not find it 
comfortable, or care to stay there. Besides, a hot intimacy on our part 
here might ultimately implicate you and Lady Sarah, which, living almost 
next door, and having entirely different interests, would be horribly 
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boring. Iam sure Joan and Violet would not thank me for casting them 
into a thick friendship with Miss ‘Rossy,’ or Miss Mabel. Still, if you 
meet Mr. Fane or Lady Sarah you will, I know, let them understand that 
we feel their son has been very friendly.” 


Lady Beke, on receipt of this letter, went almost immediately 
to call on Lady Sarah, though it was not, as it happened, “ her 
turn,” and was much more profuse in her gratitude than her son 
would have thought in the least necessary. 

The old generation was not so guarded as is the young. 

Lady Sarah wrote post-haste to her boy, and said: 


“Tt was so like you, dear boy, to be so sweet to young Beke on his 
arrival, and I am quite delighted. He evidently wrote home full of you, 
and his mother came round full of thanks and empressement. By all means 
be civil to him. He is, I hear, a most excellently behaved young man, 
and, of course, in every other way unexceptionable. In fact I have always 
regretted that they seemed rather unsociable and stand off hitherto, and 
now, I daresay, your intimacy in the regiment may bring the two families 
together and make us beiter neighbours. I should be glad, for Rosalind 
and Mab would have nice girls of their own age, close at hand, to run in 
and out with,” 


Lady Sarah was the harum-scarum fifth daughter of a rackety 
Trish earl, and had been much puzzled by the chill and distant 
civility of Sir Lionel and his family. 

Hubert, on reading this, began to think he had wronged Osric 
in thinking him a bit “offish.” The first night he had gone to 
Beke’s quarters at about ten minutes to eight to escort him down 
to the ante-room, and introduce him to the others. But Mr. 
Beke’s servant (who had been brushing his hair with Osric’s 
brushes and was rather flurried, thinking it was his new master 
come back again) informed Fane that the newly-arrived second 
lieutenant had dressed early, having finished his unpacking, and 
had gone down five minutes ago to read the papers. 

In the ante-room Hubert found him, sitting in the chair 
usually occupied by the Colonel (who was a bachelor and lived in 
the mess) and reading the city article in Truth. For though, 
hitherto, Mr. Beke had never found his allowance, good as it was, 
afford him any margin for investments, he always anticipated a 
moment when, from some source or other, such a margin would 
be at his disposal. 

“T went to your quarters to look for you, but you’d gone,” 
observed Mr. Fane, rather obviously. “I thought,” he added, 
the new arrival not seeming to grasp his meaning, “that you 
might feel as shy as I did the first night I joined. I was 
frightened out of my wits at having to walk into the ante-room 
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and be introduced to the fellows. Gresley took me round, and 
I shook hands with everybody like a pump. I expect my face 
was about the colour of a soldier’s red tunic.” 

Her Majesty’s Black Northumberland Borderers, especially the 
younger ones who never wore them, are apt to speak of the red 
coats in a tone of calm but deep superiority. 

“T came down first, you see,” replied Beke; “so I shall get 
them one by one as they drop in.” 

The brillance of this conception filled Hubert with astonishment. 

“T should never have thought of that,” he avowed, with frank 
humility. 

“ Besides,” continued the new arrival, “it seems much the 
same as dining with one’s militia mess. One has found out long 
ago that there’s nothing to gib at. One regiment is pretty much 
like another, after all.” 

This last sentiment struck Hubert as being very levelling. 

There is certainly no other regiment like the Blacks. 

“JT never was in a militia, you see,” he observed. “Of course 
there was Sandhurst. I felt ape enough there at first. But that 
did not help my feeling a fool when first I joined the regiment.” 

Mr. Beke did not further dispute his right to feel a fool if he 
wished. 

“T must say,” he replied, ‘‘I felt ten times more nervous the 
first time I dined in hall, when I went up to Magdalen.” 

But having stated the fact Mr. Beke did not propose to go on 
and bore his companion with a detail of his experiences on that 
occasion. 

“Tsay,” continued Hubert, lowering his voice a little, “ that’s 
the C.O.’s chair. He always sits there.” 

Beke was not overcome by gratitude for the hint. Whatever 
chair he cecupied it was obvious that he would get up on the 
Colonel’s arrival. 

That arrival took place immediately, and the introduction was 
got over. Beke was most polite, and even respectful, but not, 
apparently, at all overawed. And so with all the others. Fane 
was struck with wonder; for it was obvious that the new sub- 
altern was not in the very least “cheeky,” and not in the least 
uppish ; and equally obvious that he scarcely found the series of 
introductions more embarrassing than those to whom he was pre- 
sented found them. Nor after all, were they so numerous as they 
might have been. It was the middle of the leave season, and half 
the officers were away; moreover it was not a guest night, and 
several were dining out, while, of course, the married officers were 
also absent. 
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Cuapter II, 


In the letter to his mother, which has been already quoted, Beke 
wrote : 

“Tn honour, I suppose, of my being the new arrival I sat by the Colonel 
at mess, and he immediately pointed out a large new poitrait in oils of 
your father hanging opposite us. It was painted about a year ago, by no 
oue in particular, from a photograph and a picture in the Illustrated 
London News of the period. You will remember that they wrote, at the 
time, asking for particulars as to colour of eyes, hair, complexion, etc., 
and to borrow uniforms. It is quite ridiculously like my grandfather 
even as I remember him, and as a portrait is excellent. As a picture it is 
beneath discussion. Have you not often noticed that the likeness ina 
second or third rate artist’s portrait is apt to be absurdly true, while a 
painter with a great name is so carried away by the idea of his picture 
that he lets the likeness shift for itself, and it often shifts very badly ? 
The portrait is full length, and represents your father seated on the usual 
horse, which is boxing, in the usual manner, with both fore feet in the air. 
The hind legs are planted on the top of the usual hill, round which the 
usual battle rages. It need scarcely be said that the general is devoting 
his whole attention to the spectator, in total indifference to the battle, 
and his own dangerous position against the skyline.” 


Lady Beke thought this description rather flippant, for she 
was simpler than her son. But though Osric wrote in this easy 
strain he had liked to find the portrait there, and perfectly appre- 
ciated being its grandson. 

A very ugly silver centre-piece was also pointed out as having 
been the gift of General Brailham to the regiment. The Blacks 
had, of course, been selected for Osric on account of this family 
connection; and when Hubert Fane had done the honours on his 
arrival, it seemed to Beke rather as if a stranger had welcomed 
him, too effusively, to the house of some relation which he 
happened to be visiting for the first time. 

Mr. Beke was a thoughtful young man, and by no means ill- 
informed. It was interesting to him to think that, about seventy 
years ago, his mother’s father had also arrived to join one winter’s 
afternoon, and had also joined at Warchester. The barracks were 
old, it was possible that Osric’s quarters had been occupied by 
Ensign Brailham, more than possible that he had eaten his first 
dinner with the regiment in the same room where his only 
daughter's son had just eaten his. 


“Before going to bed,” he wrote to Lady Beke, “I hung up a few 
pictures, and so on, in my quarters. J was not afraid of making a noise, 
for the other officers on my staircase are on leave. The large photograph 
of Herkomer’s portrait of you looks quite at home over the fireplace, 
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where I hope it won’t be smoked as the other was at Magdalen. Joan’s 
water-colour of Eresby looks excellent over my chest of drawers, and 
father, in his kingly garments, presides over my writing-table as he did 
at Eton.” . 


Eresby Manor is the cradle of the Beker, and at that time 
belonged to Osric’s uncle, the twentieth Baron Wydgate. Sir 
Lionel Beke held the obsolete, and, as his son felt, slightly absurd 
position of “ Arundel, King of Arms,” and the kingly garments 
alluded to were those of this ancient office, as displayed in a 
panel portrait. 

« ... the old print of Melcombe that I picked up at Oxford is suitably 
framed over a small fixed cupboard that will conveniently hold my books. 
It stands in the recess to the left of the fireplace, and seems likely to be 
dry. Itis balanced by another on the right where I shall keep tea, jam, 


and biscuits; and over which the coat of arms, with all the quarterings, 
that Violet did for me, looks very nice.” 


It was characteristic of the young man that he should select 
for special mention, as they had been selected first for arrange- 
ment, the things most specially connected with his family. For 
though Osric was by no means forward to talk of his own people 
he thought much of them, and any observant person could at once 
see that it was so. Melcombe was a small country house without 
much land belonging to it, which had come to Sir Lionel from his 
mother, and in which he was accustomed to spend Christmas, as 
well as some portion of every summer. From his mother also he 
had inherited a very comfortable fortune, or it is to be feared that 
the King of Arms would scarcely have been wealthy—at all events 
before his marriage. Lord Brailham’s daughter had a moderate 
independent fortune. 

Melcombe Abbey was not a fine place, nor was the estate large ; 
but it was pretty and cheerful in summer-time, and Sir Lionel 
had taught all his children that since Henry VIII. gave it to Sir 
Austin Mex on the dissolution of the smaller monasteries, it had 
descended in a right line in that ancient family. The Miss 
Alicia Mex who married Lord Wydgate as his second wife had no 
brothers, and so the place came to her only son, Lionel. 


Cuapter III. 


On the second Sunday after his joining, Mr. Beke was invited to 
supper by one of the few married officers in the regiment, a very 
junior captain—Captain Orde. Some regiments are “ terribly 
married’; in others the married officers are altogether the excep- 
tion. And so it was in the Blacks. 
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Perhaps the Colonel’s celibacy had set a good example; and 
possibly the two examples of matrimonial infelicity that the corps 
afforded had operated even more potently. For Major and Mrs. 
Walmer were an obvious failure, and the poverty of the Ordes 
was lamentably apparent. Some people said Major Walmer 
drank, though no one had ever proved it. And some said Mrs. 


‘ Walmer was imprudent ; but no one denied that the couple were 


hopelessly ill-assorted. Osric, who had a morbid horror of being 
mixed up in any conjugal disagreements, was inwardly deter- 
mined to give the Walmers the widest possible sea-room. 

As for the Ordes, they were good little people, and no one had 
a word against either; but it was dismally evident that Orde now 
felt he had done for himself by his foolish marriage, and was half 
soured in consequence; and equally plain that the disappoint- 
ments of life had battered his wife out of the prettiness that had 
been her only attraction. But the Ordes could not be fought shy 
of, even if Beke had determined that that would be the kindest 
thing. 

Mrs. Orde was the daughter of a parson near Melcombe, and 
when she sent her husband, after church parade, to invite Osric 
to supper he felt that he must go. Hubert Fane was talking to 
Beke at the moment, and Orde felt himself, quite unreasonably, 
obliged to invite both. Fane, equally without reason, imagined 
himself bound in courtesy to accept, though he scarcely knew 
Mr, Orde and would rather have supped in mess. 

“That’s right,” said Orde, rather drearily, “then we'll meet 
at church and walk home together. Fane can’t show you 
the way.” 

This was supposed to be a hit at the boy for remissness in 
calling. Orde really hated the necessity of his brother officers 
seeing the nakedness of the land; but he was very touchy, all 
the same, and easily offended if he fancied they were holding 
aloof. 

Neither Hubert nor Osric had any objection to going a second 
time to church; and the latter might, very likely, have gone in 
any case: They sat in the same seat with the Ordes, and Beke 
noticed that the lady was very earnest. She sang the hymns in 
a pretty, childish voice, and she seemed to be praying as if she 
knew how to do it and had a good deal to ask for. 

She had indeed, poor thing! And the young men by her side 
would have been very melancholy if they could have known all 
her petitions, One was that they themselves might not be very 
hungry at supper, and that the cold meat might be sufficient. 

It was not. The evening and the meal which concluded it 
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were as unsatisfactory as might have been expected, considering 
the limited resources of the host, the bad management of the 
hostess, and the incompatibility with such conditions of the 
guests. 

On their way home the two young men seemed scrupulously to 
avoid any reference to their late entertainment, though Fane was 
really uncommonly hungry, and Beke was “feeling” as he 
always put it, “particularly beastly,” which generally meant 
bilious and dyspeptic. Mx Beke was convinced that he should 
digest nothing he had eaten, while Hubert was conscious that he 
had digested it all long ago. He could have assimilated a young 
crocodile had the Ordes happened to have such a thing on their 
table. 

Nevertheless both the young men were thinking of the Ordes. 
Hubert was merely compassionate, Mr. Beke was condemnatory : 
and his condemnation, though falling chiefly on the head of 
Captain Orde, did not entirely spare the lady. He considered 
that they had done wrong to marry, and he was not sure that it 
was always the man who was the only active agent in matri- 
monial ventures. Captain Orde ought to have been firm, but 
Beke knew that gentleman’s mother-in-law, and was canscious 
that uncommon firmness might have been required. 

“T suppose,” he said at last, “that one will marry some day.” 
It was a way of his to employ this impersonal manner of allusion 
to himself. “But certainly nothing seems less likely at present.” 

“That was rather what I was thinking.” 

For ten or twelve paces Beke made no rejoinder, then he 
s2id— 

“One probably ceases to expect so much from marriage as one 
draws nearer to it.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“‘ Well—if one’s demands were to continue as great as they 
now are, one would scarcely be likely to get married.” 

“Oh. Do you expect a great deal?” Fane laughed. Perhaps 
he thought Beke’s remark sounded conceited. 

“My brother says so. He got married the other day, and we 
talked about it the night before. I told him what I thought 
essential, and he said one would never get it. He declared that 
one would not even go on wanting it after one had found the 
right person. Until one had met her, he admitted, one might 
have all sorts of ideas as to what would be quite sine quad non: 
but once one had got to care for her it would none of it matter.” 

“Tsee. I thiok he was right.” 

“Not quite. Because what I think is this; one would nit get 
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to care for her at all, if she had not got the things one associates 
with one’s ideal.” 

Fane laughed again. 

“Do you think,” he asked, “that the people who do get 
married are Ideals ? ” 

“Not mine,” replied Beke, also laughing, but in a peculiar 
grave manner of his own. 

“TI don’t know,” admitted Fane, “that I have any ideal. Of 
course I shouldn’t care to marry a girl who was ugly or un- 
pleasant or vulgar, or whose people were disreputable or anything 
of that sort.” 

For some little time they said no more. Mr. Beke was not 
thinking of his friend’s ideal. Fane himself was wondering 
what she was like. 

“Do you, as a matter of plain fact, believe in the inevitableness 
of falling in love?” asked Mr. Beke at last. ‘“ According to the 
books it happens to everyone, at least once. That’s what I 
doubt. It seems to me that it is in reality quite uncommon.” 

“Well,” said Fane, rather diffidently, “fellows do seem apt to 
get sweet on some girl sooner or later.” It was the first time he 
had ever been called upon to discuss love in the abstract. 

“Exactly. And so people declare they are in love. Making 
love and being in love are altogether different.” 

“You seem to know all about it.” 

Beke laughed. 

“Empyrically nothing! Ihave not been in love so far, and 
I can scarcely imagine oneself making love to anybody, ever.” 

Fane fhought of a recent dance or two, and half fancied he 
could imagine it. 

“ You see,” continued Beke, “ being really in love and getting 
married have nothing to do with each other. That’s the common 
error. Getting married, it seems to me, when people are really 
in love, absolutely vulgarizes the situation.” 

Fane was rather taken aback. He was not in his own conduct 
fanatically strict, but the proposition of generally subversive 
principles seemed to him startlingly audacious. 

Mr. Beke perceived with satisfaction that he had not been fully 
understood. He knew himself to be the cleverer man, and was 
not displeased to find himself occasionally beyond Hubert’s 
depth. 

“Most people,” observed the latter, ‘seem rather of the other 
opinion.” 

“Ofcourse. Most people are stupid. But that is all right; 
for marriage is no doubt the proper way of carrying the world 
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on, and that’s done by the majority. But the majority are not 
called upon to fall in love, and very few really do. When they 
do, they are silly to get married—that spoils everything.” 

Mr. Fane seemed only half inclined to accept this proposition. 

“If I was in love,” he suggested, “I expect I should want to 
marry the girl.” 

“Yes. But you would be very silly. Don’t you see that the 
real, absolute, state of being in love is a state that might, if not 
subjected to violence, last for ever? That’s the love that poets 
sing about, and some novelists describe. But nothing can go on 
lasting, undiminished, unspoiled, after its climax has been passed. 
And marriage is the climax—often the anti-climax.” 


Cuapter IV, 


Tr Fane had been more practised, he would have recognised that 
Mr. Beke’s pronouncements were not improvised. Mr. Beke was 
much given to thought as an occupation, and he rather liked to 
see how his cogitations stood the test of subsequent speech. 

George Eliot tells us that everybody is apt to have a natural 
faculty for something, and that Uncle Puilet had a strong 
natural aptitude for ignorance. Mr. Beke had a constitutional 
tendency to think about things. Sometimes the things were 
unimportant, and often his thoughts would be of very moderate 
value, but it was a sort of practise that might lead to good 
results in the future. It had already resulted in a correspondence 
between his mind and his tongue that made him seem clever to 
men like Hubert Fane. 

In reality Osric Beke was not so much clever as intelligent. 
Intelligent rather in the French sense of the word than in our 
debased application of it to not too dunder-headed school-children 
or workmen. 

Beke was thoughtful by nature, and extremely observant by 
habit; and the faculty of observation had almost reached the 
point of becoming perception. But though perceptive he was not 
intuitive. And he was rather imaginative. He could scarcely 
have written a novel, and he could certainly not have written a 
poem. It was not uncommon for those who liked Beke, to 
declare that he was extremely witty. But this was a mistake. 
If he succeeded in being amusing, it was by means of a quaint 
sort of “conceit” of expression and fancy that was not at all 
spontaneous. 

When they got back to barracks Mr. Beke was very glad to find 
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an excellent fire in his quarters. On the table was a box of 
plain biscuits and a cup and saucer, in the fender a kettle. 

“Come and have a cup of Vi-cocoa,” he suggested to Fane, 
“there are plenty of biscuits and I have some more cups.” 

Fane was rather flattered by the invitation and at once 
accepted. Also he was provided with a vacuum for the biscuits 
and cocoa. Some men have the power of imposing themselves, 
so to speak, on others. So it was with Osric Beke. Though six 
weeks older than Fane, he was by nearly a year his junior in the 
Service. And a year’s difference of seniority among subalterns is 
apt to go for much. But Fane felt flattered that the new-comer 
should invite him into his quarters; and Beke himself knew that 
it was 80. 

And, within a very few weeks, Beke had similarly imposed 
himself on the other junior officers of his regiment. He remained 
for half a year the last-joined second-lieutenant; but long before 
a newer arrived Beke certainly led the subalterns, and seemed 
almost to lead the captains also, And this sort of leading 
position had been acquired almost unconsciously and without 
any explicit purpose. It was rather odd that no one should have 
noticed the growth of this influence, but no one did. Nor did it 
strike anyone how seldom Beke was heard to address any senior 
officer as sir. Most subalterns are apt to be much too generous 
with this title of respect; majors hear it applied to them 
incessantly, and even captains very often. Mr. Beke applied it 
off parade to no one but the Colonel, and to him only in the 
orderly-room. 


Crarrer Y. 


Mn. Bese found that he liked young Fane, who was an honest 
lad, and apt to be right-thinking when he thought at all. 

“He doesn’t debauch hig mind with too much thought,” Beke 
told himself, and he was probably right. 

He asked Hubert to tea in his quarters rather often, and those 
small tea parties of never more than half a dozen, and seldom so 
many, became an institution. Before, no one ever thought of tea 
except in the ante-room. But Beke’s comfortable example was 
soon followed, and on a sleety winter’s afternoon it was found 
distinctly more agreeeable to sit by one’s own fire in one’s own 
quarters, and have tea there than to sally across the slushy 
barrack-square to the mess. 

Though others copied Beke, no other tea-parties approached 
his in distinction. It was very seldom that anyone would come 
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uninvited, though sometimes the invitation would be impromptu; 
but the invitations were never refused. In fact it happened 
occasionally that someone who had himself asked a neighbour in 
to tea would excuse himself, saying—‘“ Do you mind coming 
to-morrow instead, Beke has asked me.” 

Beke did not generally ask the same person too frequently. 
Daring the winter it was not uncommon for the party to 
assemble an hour or so before tea, and they would read Shake- 
peare, each, of course, having often to take several parts. Some- 
times they would play chess or piquet, but that was when only 
one was invited. 

Beke disliked Warchester, and he did not like the winter. 
The place was too far from London for frequent visits such as 
one could make from Aldershot; and he did not hunt; and the 
winter always made him “seedier.” He really had a liver that 
frequently behaved in the most outrageous way, in spite of the 
great deference with which he treated it. 

Like most young men of the present day he drank little, and 
never except at meals. And this was, in his case, largely out of 
health considerations, though the ordinary one of its being now 
“poor form” to drink much, and the other of its being a stupid 
way of wasting money, had also due weight. 

At Easter Mr. Beke received an invitation to stay at Eresby 
from his father’s only brother, Lord Wydgate. And he knew at 
once that he should accept it. 

He had never been asked before, and had always wished to go 
there. Sir Lionel and Lady Beke were invited annually; aad 
for the last year or two one of their daughters had been included 
in “the invitation.” After his recent marriage Osric’s elder 
brother had been bidden with his bride; and twice before it he 
had been at Eresby. But Osric himself had never seen Eresby, 
and he was a man to whom the headquarters of his father’s 
family would always be more interesting than any other house, 
no matter how splendid the other might be. 

So he wrote, almost at once (it was scarcely his way to do 
anything quite at once), to his mother and explained that he 
should not come home at Easter, as he would not be able to get 
more than five or six days’ leave, and he was going to Eresby. 

Mr. Beke’s preparations for his visit were deliberate and 
careful, He was going for less than a week, but in his opinion 
one wanted the same things during one week that one wanted 
during three. And the young man’s dislike of discomfort was 
rather special and characteristic, 

Nor was he indifferent to the impression his belongings would 
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create on the footman told off to valet him. On the whole, it is 
likely that Mr. Beke might concern himself, practically, more 
with the opinion of his inferiors than with that of his equals. 
Most likely he had an unconscious knowledge that he could himself 
form the judgment of the latter, but that the former would be 
subject to more merely material influences. 

The night before he started he made a pencil calculation of 
what this visit would cost, and he put it down at eight pounds 
thirteen shillings. It actually did cost eight pounds four and 
sixpence, because he found that he was driven both to and from 
the station, which was about five miles from Eresby. His uncle 
had mentioned that a carriage would meet him at Meldon Station, 
but Mr. Beke was too prudent a country-house visitor to jump 
thence to the conclusion that he would necessarily be driven 
thither on his departure. 

Mr. Beke enjoyed his journey: he settled himself into one of 
the corners of a first-class carriage, facing the engine (the opposite 
side would certainly have made him unwell), with a good many 
rugs and newspapers, a foot-warmer, and all the appliances of 
comfortable travel. He was fortunate to have been able to get 
off early, and opposite him on the unoccupied corner seat was a 
luncheon basket. 

It was Easter Eve, but still March, and very wintry. There 
was not a sign of leaf on hedge or tree, and the fields had been 
whitened with a crisp frost; but that was gone now, and a sleety 
drizzle was trying to come down, but was much harassed by a 
blusterous north-east gale. 

Mr. Beke sat back in his corner and read a volume of French 
memoirs; it was light to hold, and the print was good and clear. 
He was fond of reading French, and understood it nearly as well 
as English; he talked it also without degradation, and with a 
good accent. Occasionally he looked out of the window, and the 
bleakness of the scene outside only heightened his sense of bien- 
éire. The carriage was new, and excellently built and fitted; it 
ran perfectly smoothly, and was neither draughty nor stuffy. 
All these things were noted by Mr. Beke, and helped to make up 
his impression of satisfaction. It was a fast train, and only 
stopped twice before Meldon. 

Mr. Beke noted with satisfaction that the carriage which met 
him was well turned out, and that the horses were entirely 
creditable. He liked to find the surroundings of the head of 
his clan all that they should be. Nor was the personal comfort 
to himself at all lost on him. 

Meldon is, of course, an important station; not so much on 
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account of the size of the town, as of its being so largely 
frequented a centre. But Mr. Beke immediately found himself 
treated with an amount of attention that is generally only given 
to the guests of local magnates arriving at small roadside stations. 
And as the carriage drove through the town it met with universal 
demonstrations of respect. 

This also Mr. Beke liked. He did not, of course, take the 
salutes to himself, but it was agreeable to know himself the near 
relation of the family so honoured. 

Four miles from the station, and about three outside the town, 
they turned off the high-road and into a park. The gate was 
Gothic, surmounted by Mr. Beke’s own arms, but ensigned with 
coronet and supporters; to right and left was a Gothic lodge of 
the same ruddy sandstone as the gate. It struck Mr. Beke as 
perhaps a little inconvenient to have one’s sitting-room on one 
side of a road and one’s bedroom on the other; but the arrange- 
ment produced a neat effect of uniformity. 

The woman who came out to hold the gate open curtsied more 
than once, and seemed to regard Mr. Beke with almost personal 
interest. After all, might he not one day be her master? 
Mr. Beke would have been sincerely shocked had any strange 
catastrophe swept away his uncle, father, and brother; but he 
could not help remembering that such a calamity would make 
him lord of all this domain which he now examined with s0 
critical an interest. 

He knew that the park was famous for its oaks. And he 
admired them, bare as they now were, with an appreciation that 
no other trees in the world would have had from him. Two 
gnarled, but still vigorous, giants he at once recognised as Gog 
and Magog, planted eight hundred and twelve years ago by 
Judith, Countess of Huntingdon, the niece of William the 
Conqueror. His brother had photographed them, and his sister 
Joan had sketched them in water-colours. 

He watched the deer, as they scampered away among last year’s 
dead fern, almost with reverence. Their ancestors had been given 
to Hugh, third baron, by King Stephen. 

Presently the road wound round the foot of a low hill, crowned 
with a group of very ancient oaks, whose black arms seemed 
tossed up passionately against the dim sky; and the house came 
in sight. 

It was very long, and rather low in proportion to its length; 
of warm red stone; the windows and doorways of grey granite. 
The line was irregular, broken by many towers, and, at one end, 
by several gables. A low, broad tower at the east end supported 
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a flag-staff, from which the black lion, in its field of gold, fluttered 
proudly, The road now ran parallel with the house, skirting 
what seemed a moat, but was in reality a narrow arm of Eresby 
Lake, 


Carter YI. 


“How do you do?” said a young lady in a riding-habit, rising 
from a seat near the huge open hearth, and coming forward to 
shake hands. ‘My mother has just come in, and has gone up to 
change; Sir Paul and I have only now got back from hunting, 
and we were too lazy to go before our tea.” 

Whereupon Mr. Beke understood that this must be Miss Van 
Arnhem, his uncle’s stepdaughter. And the young lady intro- 
duced the two gentlemen. Sir Paul’s other name appeared to be 
Devizes. But one never can quite hear the other person’s name 
during an introduction, though one’s own sounds so unduly 
prominent. As a matter of fact the baronet’s surname was 
de Visors. 

‘Mr, Beke,” said Miss Van Arnhem, “ Sir Paul de Visors.” 

Mr. Beke bowed; Sir Paul swallowed a piece of bread and 
butter and helped it down with an upward nod. 

“ This,” he said, “is the heir. Come, let us kill him.” 

Sir Paul was constantly seized with these lamentable attacks 
of pleasantry. 

Mr. Beke reddened a little. 

“ No,” said Miss Van Arnhem, “ there’s no necessity whatever. 
{t is Mr. Beke’s brother who must perish, if anybody.” 

She then proceeded to inquire about his journey, and gave him 
some tea. 

Mr. Beke at once told himself that he should dislike Sir Paul, 
and in matters of that kind he was not apt to change his mind. 
Concerning Lady Wydgate’s daughter ho would make it up more 
deliberately ; she was more important. 

Presently Sir Paul finished his tea and went off to change. 
He again nodded as he went, with the air of giving the other two 
permission to remain as long as they liked. Mr. Beke tried to 
look as glad as possible that he was going. But this was thrown 
away on Sir Paul, who took it for granted that every company 
must regret his departure. 

Mr. Beke looked round. 

“It is a fine old hall, isn’t it?” said the young lady. “Of 
course, you know all about it. If you were somebody else I 
should tell you that the roof was put up in 1100 and has never 
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needed alteration, and that it took thirty oak trees to make the 
roof, the floor, and the panelling.” 

“TI hope you will tell me all the same; although I am go 
unlucky as not to be somebody else.” 

She laughed. 

“Well, I have told you! You don’t look at all as if you 
thought it a misfortune to be yourself.” ; 
“It is a misfortune, anyway, that one has to make the 

best of.” 

Miss Van Arnhem looked curiously at Mr. Beke, and made up 
her mind that the best was not so bad. 

“T have often wondered,” she said, “what you were like. 
You are not in the least like your brother, whom Sir Paul wants 
to kill.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Beke, ignoring Sir Paul. “I am taller, and 
then he has black eyes and curly hair.” 

“Qh, you are altogether different. He is always in fits of 
laughter.” 

This was, Mr. Beke knew, an exaggeration; but he was aware 
that he was graver than his brother. 

“Anyone would say,” added the lady, “that you were the 
elder.” 

Most young men of the present day would immediately have 
said that they wished they were. Mr. Beke said nothing of the 
sort, and Miss Van Arnhem noticed the circumstance. 

And to most young men she would have boldly said, had it 
been as true as in this instance, “And, besides, you are very 
much better-looking.” But somehow, to Mr. Beke she did not 
feel able to say that. 

“‘Nor are you very like your sisters,” she eaid instead. 
“Though perhaps Joan might be a little like you if she wore a 
moustache and had dark blue eyes.” 

No girl had ever remarked on the colour of his eyes before, at 
all events to his face. And Mr. Beke was quite aware that it 
was flattering that they should be so noticed; nevertheless, he 
did not yet make up his mind whether he should approve of Miss 
Van Arnhem. 

“My sisters have often spoken of you to me,” he observed 
generally. 

She laughed. 

“ Did their description do me justice?” 

“Ah! Mere words——” began Mr. Beke. 

“ Exactly!” again laughed the young lady, “of course they 
could not.” 
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“Did they tell you about all the questions I asked concerning 
you?” she added, presently. 

“No. Did you ask any?” 

“No! Not one! I knew that I should learn nothing from 
their descriptions. Sisters never can describe. Of course, they 
could have told me whether you had ever had the measles and 
how long it was since you had been vaccinated.” 

“It is now seven years,” said Mr. Beke. “ Yes, please, I will 
have another cup.” 

She poured out the tea, holding the pot much too high so as to 
give it a head. She was not thinking of the tea at all. 

“ And did they really tell you much about me ?” she inquired. 

Had Mr. Beke, once again, been the ordinary fin de siecle 
young gentleman, she could at once tell from his expression that 
he would now have grinned and replied that he had never 
troubled his sisters with any inquiries on the subject. 

But he merely said: “No. Not so much as he would have 
liked.” 

“ After all,” remarked she, “I must be rather an interesting 
person to your family. Supposing I were to inveigle Lord 
Wydgate into leaving all this to me?” 

She indicated by “all this” the surrounding walls, with their 
armour, and stained glass, and family portraits and panelling. 
She was pouring out her own second cup of tea, and employed 
the spout of the tea-pot as a pointer. 

Mr. Beke seemed to shrug his shoulders a little: but they did 
not really move, it was his dark eyebrows that lifted for a 
moment. 

“ You think I could not?” 

“Not at all. I have no means yet, at all events, of judging 
what your influence with my uncle may be.” 

“And if I could? Eresby is not entailed; it never has been.” 

“T know.” 

“Well then! Suppose I were to get Lord Wydgate to leave 
it all to me? What ehould you say then?” persisted Miss Van 
Arnhem, not peremptorily, but with interest. 

“It would not be much good saying anything.” 

“T am afraid it would not be much good trying to do anything 
either!” 

“Perhaps not. If it were, I should, in such a case, hope that 
my brother would go to law with you.” 

Miss Van Arnhem laughed. 

“T don’t believe he would,” she said; “ he is so easy-going.” 


“ One has to bo very easy-going indeed to let & property that 
VOL. OXXVII. 0 
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has belonged to the same title and the same family for about 
eight hundred and thirty years pass away to a stranger, without 
a struggle.” 

“How rude you are! How can you call me a stranger? I 
have lived in this house for seventeen years, ever since I was 
three years old. I know every tree in the park, every cottage 
in the villages for miles round. I belong to it all: why should 
it not belong to me? ” 

“Simply,” Mr. Beke replied unhesitatingly, “ because it does 
not. Because it belongs to someone else.” 

“Tt belongs to my father! He is, to all intents and purposes, 
my father: the only father I have ever known, and a very kind 
and good one. He could not love me better if I were ten times 
over his daughter. I am his wife’s daughter; and no one was 
ever so fond of his wife.” 

Mr. Beke was quite unmoved. 

“Tt does not alter the case in the least. All that you say, 
however true, cannot affect the just rights of my brother.” 

“Your brother! What rights has he! Suppose I had a 
brother, suppose my mother and Lord Wydgate had a son.” 

“Tn that case my father and my brother would have indeed no 
rights in the matter. But that is not the case.” 

“Suppose my mother were to die and Lord Wydgate marry 
again!” 

Mr. Beke laughed. 

“Considering the devoted attachment that you speak of,” he 
said, “one can hardly imagine that he would be so disrespectful 
to her memory.” 

Miss Van Arnhem also laughed. She knew better than Mr, 
Beke how old and decrepit her stepfather was ; and how singularly 
unlike dying Lady Wydgate was. 

“Still,” she insisted, “you must admit that it all makes me 
rather an interesting calculation in your family.” 

“You would be interesting,” he said, “in any case,” 


Cuarter VII. 


Ar that particular moment Lady Wydgate herself came in, and 
with her two ladies and a gentleman; Lady de Visors, tho 
mother of Sir Paul, and a Miss Hartington, and a Mr. Gerald 
O’Rorke, who came about ninth on the list of Lord Athlone’s 
thirteen children. 

It was understood that a Cabinet Minister and his wife were 
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somewhere on the premises, but neither they nor Lord Wydgate 
were visible till dinner-time. 

Lady Wydgate was thirty-two years younger than her hustand, 
who was about seventy-three years of age, being just nineteen 
years senior to Mr. Beke’s father. And Lady Wydgate was 
a well-preserved, even beautiful, woman still. Her manner was 
more gracious and dignified than her daughter’s; but anyone 
could see that they were very much alike, 

Her welcome of her husband’s nephew was exactly what it 
should be. To some extent she treated him as a son of the house, 
and made it evident that he was to feel himself at home; but 
there was no jerky familiarity, or forestalling of intimacy. Mr. 
Beke at once perceived that she was precisely the sort of woman 
of whom he approved; and he had no misgivings about liking 
her. 

Lady de Visors, it appeared, knew his mother, having met her 
in London or on the top of the Righi or somewhere. She was 
about sixty years old, but very erect and handsome, and her 
manners were rather fine. She had been a maid of honour before 
her marriage, and was born a Tregorran, and to her thinking 
nothing earthly was greater than a Tregorran of Trégore. 

Mr. Gerald O’Rorke was supposed to be in the diplomatic 
service, and was, as Miss Van Arnhem told Mr. Beke, détaché 
from some embassy somewhere. He had served under Lord 
Brailham for a few months—not Osric’s grandfather, of course, 
but his maternal uncle. 

While he was dressing for dinner Mr. Beke thought on his 
conversation with Miss Van Arnhem, What she had said was 
to some extent, what he had often thought; and he knew that 
his father and mother and sisters had often had the same subject 
in their minds. But none of them had ever overtly discussed it. 

Whereas this girl, whom he met to-day for the first time had 
crudely dragged forth the subject in their opening conversation. 

Had the girl been merely gauche it would not have been so 
bad; but she was not gauche in the least. He was never swift 
in his likings, and he fancied he should be far from hasty in 
getting to like this young lady. Nevertheless he enjoyed dressing 
for dinner. 

He always rather liked it. The under-sense of the day’s 
serious business being over and of only agreeable leisure 
remaining was pleasant. Mr. Beke was not vain, but if he 
had been his appearance need have caused him no dissatisfaction ; 
and his clothes were always excellent. Ho had not, like some 
men, a great many clothes, but what he had were irreproachable. 

0 2 
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The room was large and important. Mr. Beke at once knew 
that he was not being put off with second-rate quarters in any 
side gallery. 

The fire burned well, and the logs sputtered cheerfully. He 
was not in the least a snob, but the coronets on the silver candle- 
sticks and inkstand were agreeable to him. 

His father had a coronet over his arms; but it was the official 
oak-leaf coronet of a king of arms and was neither personal nor 
hereditary. Artistically it was prettier than the four balls that 
appear on the baron’s coronet; but Mr. Beke preferred the latter. 
Over the fireplace hung a large engraved portrait-group repre- 
eenting his own grandfather and grandmother, with his father 
between them in a very large lace collar, and the eighth year 
of his age. Another copy of the same print adorned Sir Lionel’s 
study in their house in London. 

Just as Osric finished dressing there came a tap at his door, 
and his uncle walked in. They had met before when the nephew 
was a young boy: Lord Wydgate had not the slightest recollection 
of him. He was rather pleased with him, though his naturally 
cold manner did not show much pleasure. 

Perhaps they neither of them knew it, but they were a good 
deal alike. There are often two types in a family, and Lord 
Wydgate and Osric were both of a standing type of the Bekes, 
tall, rather slim, very straight, and dark as to hair and com- 
plexion, but with blue eyes; whereas Sir Lionel and his eldest 
son were thicker and less refined. 

Mr. Beke was impressed by his uncle, whose manner though 
formal was courteous and fine. And the older man was glad to 
find his nephew had also a fine manner. Most young men, Lord 
Wydgate complained, had neither manner nor manners; and he 
secretly detested the rollicking joviality of his brother’s eldest son. 

Had the old man known how unlike the brothers were this 
would not have been the younger’s first visit. 

They shook hands rather ceremoniously. 

“ Dear, dear!” said the old man, “ how like my father you are ! 
And I was considered very like him when I was a young man. 
But it is about half a century since I was your age.” 

It was indeed. But Lord Wydgate looked rather frail than old. 
There was something still fiery in his clear blue eyes; something 
that reminded one of youth in his decided, unwavering step. 

They went down together, and the old man leant on his 
nephew’s shoulder, not for support, but because it was the 
nearest thing to a caress that was possible. If God had let this 
lad be his son! It was always disagreeable to the old lord to 
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think of his name and place being the heritage of the boisterous, 
loud-laughing brother. On the stairs he paused. 

“There he is, you see,” pointing to a full length by Lawrence, 
“there’s your grandfather. And opposite is my mother—not 
your grandmother, you know. There she is. Not so fine looking 
as mother, though.” 

Again he surveyed his nephew to compare him with the picture. 

“Yes, it’s a wonderful likeness. And your father and your 
brother are the other type; like the fifteenth lord, who got his 
black eyes and curly head from the Bascombes.” 

They went on and entered the drawing-room together, the old 
lord still keeping his left hand, thin and white, but not in the 
least tremulous, on the strong young shoulder. 

“They look like father and son,” thought Miss Van Arnhem. 
And something in the look of them, as they came in together, 
seemed to her in some vague way touching. There was some- 
thing great about the old man; and about the young man some- 
thing that might mean the promise of greatness; a sort of hard 
nobleness, that might lead ever so high. 


(To be continued.) 

















Dishop furd. 


A LITERARY AND PERSONAL SKETOH. 


Axout forty years ago an attempt was made to revive interest 
in Bishop Hurd and his once admired writings. The person who 
formed the project was the Rev. Francis Kilvert, a distinguished 
classical scholar, a nephew of Hurd’s private chaplain, and a 
distant connection of the bishop himself. The result was a 
volume of four hundred pages, half of it containing the bishop’s 
correspondence and the other half a judicious selection from his 
works, which the editor stated he could not doubt were “ destined 
to experience a revival of credit and estimation.” The neglect 
into which they had fallen he attributed to “the caprice of 
literary taste,” “the intervention of novelties,” and “the sneers 
of sciolists.” Bishop Hurd’s writings, in spite of that volume, 
continued, and still continue to lie in their ancient oblivion, 
and there seems now little chance, in spite of their classical 
eegance and correctness, that they will ever know a happier 
period. 

As with the works of their author’s great enemy and neighbour, 
Dr. Parr, however superior they may be to those of the moderns, 
the only recognition of this pre-eminence they are likely to 
receive is a perennial location in the topmost shelves of the 
library. Probably in not a few libraries the two great scholars 
are united, as they are in the large hall of Hartlebury Castle, 
where their portraits have been hanging side by side for nearly 
a century. Thus we may say at last in the words of the favourite 
poet of both “and blended lie the oppressor and the oppressed ” 
—which of the two represents the oppressed being still a matter 
of opinion. 

And yet, forlorn undertaking as it was to present a large 
volume of Hurd in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
it is easy for any person of a literary spirit to sympathise with 
the editoz’s enthusiasm for the bishop. It would be impossible 
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to find a more perfect type of a peculiarly eighteenth century 
temperament, among all the scholars of the period, or a more 
characteristic product of eighteenth century culture. And as the 
“ correctest” and most finely bred gentleman of the age, the 
favourite of George III. and the close friend also of the central 
literary figure of the period, Bishop Warburton, his life takes 
one, as few others can, into the very heart of the ever-fascinating 
polite and learned world of eighteenth century England. 

From the England of the people the bishop’s career was shut 
off in the completest aristocratic isolation. It only touches 
middle class life at one point—and that one he liked to put as 
far from his thoughts as possible—its beginning; for, as after 
five years’ close intimacy he confided to his equally low-born hero, 
Warburton, he was only the son of a farmer. With his exquisite 
manners, his fine classical culture and his elegant and correct 
conversation—so correct that the sturdy Johnson used to describe 
him, impatiently, as a “word picker”—he was made only for 
a court and an eighteenth century episcopal palace, and, 
recognising this, he shrank from the touch of the crowd even 
more sensitively than Walpole or Gray. When one sees his 
figure in imagination, passing, as if some statue had 


“Stepped from its pedestal to take the air,” 


through the old, stately, and highly dressed world of Georgian 
times, with his marble countenance, full-dressed wig and gold 
cane—“ dignified, placid, graye and mild,” as he is described 
by Fanny Burney, “but cold and distancing ”—and again, “in 
face, manner, demeanour, and conversation what would make 
a looker-on, were he not a bishop, and a see vacant, call out 
‘Take Dr. Hurd! that is the man,” we may protest, perhaps, 
with Sir Leslie Stephen, but at the same time we admire. 

The very unfavourable interpretation which Sir Leslie Stephen 
has put upon the bishop’s character in his ‘ History of Eighteenth 
Century Thought,’ seems to be the result of a rather unsym- 
pathetic and uncharitable judgment. Excessive reserve and 
refinement (though such a significance is often mistakenly 
attributed to them) do not necessarily imply a complete absence 
of human kindness, intolerable conceit and cold-blooded priggish- 
ness; with all of which characteristics Sir Leslie has credited 
Hurd. It was because there were many indications that the 
bishop’s distant politeness and cold dignity sprang only from 
an extremely sensitive and fastidious temperament, and that he 
was at bottom, however much he disliked making a public display 
of feeling, a warm-hearted, sympathetic man, such 8 woman 
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as Fanny Burney had so deep a regard as she has expressed for 
him. 

And there is plenty of testimony still to his essential goodness 
of nature. If it took him five years to summon up resolution 
enough to tell his nearest friend that he was the son of a farmer, 
and if, as Sir Leslie Stephen mentions, he imparted the news 
of his mother’s death to the same person as only one fact in a 
letter made up for the most part of literary gossip, such an 
incident as the following has a meaning also in connection with 
his character. It is given in an old ‘ Life of Lady Huntingdon.’ 


“The venerable Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, being in the habit of 
preaching frequently, had observed a poor man remarkably attentive, 
and made him some little presents. After a while he missed his humble 
auditor, and meeting him said—‘ John, how is it that Ido not see you 
in the aisle as usual?’ John, with some hesitation, replied: ‘ My lord, I 
hope you will not be offended, and I will tell you the truth. I went the 
other day to hear the Methodists, and I understand their plain words 
so much better that I have attended them ever since.’ The bishop put 
his hand into his pocket and gave him a guinea, with words to this 
effect: ‘God bless you; go where you can receive the greatest profit to 
your soul,’ ” 


When we consider that Hurd disliked Wesleyanism as heartily 
as even his friend Warburton, and was of all men in England 
the one whose temperament it was most fitted to disgust, there 
seems a wonderful depth of feeling in those last words. Only 
those who have done more than read the bishop’s own formal 
writings and the record of the impression which he made on 
great literary contemporaries such as Johnson and Parr, who 
knew him but distantly, and have gone to the memoirs of friends 
who saw him in his more private hours, can distinguish the 
bishop, as Sir Leslie Stephen has not done, from the fine heart- 
less gentlemen of the Bath drawing-rooms, or “ the worst types 
of the university don.” 

When looked at through the eyes of a representative body of 
those who knew him intimately or saw him on occasions which 
called for a manifestation of fine feeling, Hurd seems really to 
have been a high example of a noble, if easily misinterpreted, 
type. The man in whom class consciousness of any kind has 
overgrown the whole nature, and destroyed all its primal 
sympathies, is no doubt despicable, but a perpetual consciousness 
of rank and superiority, whether rising from birth or learning, 
which, while leaving the human sympathies and the sense of the 
essential equality of all men untouched, manifests itself only in 
a consistent loftiness and dignity of outward manner, is a central 
principle in a character which has always inspired respect in the 
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vast world of undistinguished people. It is to this order rather 
than to that of the prig that Bishop Hurd seems to have really 
belonged. 

The historic friendship and literary alliance which Hurd formed 
with Warburton, a man of so utterly different a character, pro- 
vides a very interesting and curious psychological study. One 
would think that everything about Warburton must have grated 
intolerably on such a nature as Hurd’s. Rude and overbearing 
in manner, of low origin, coarse in appearance, his head full of 
clumsy and ill-digested learning but entirely destitute of critical 
taste and delicacy of feeling, finding his chief recreation in pro- 
miscuous society and in the perusal of low and trashy novels, great 
basketsful of which he used to have sent from the circulating 
library—if there was a prelate in England whom Hurd should 
have held in horror, that prelate should have been the Bishop of 
Gloucester. And yet it was this man whom “ the politest gentle- 
man ”—the description is George III.’s—and one of the most 
refined and delicately sensitive critics in England took for his 
friend and hero. Hurd was orginally drawn towards the “Great 
Cham ” of theological literature by the valuable praise the pon- 
derous scholar paid his first work, the celebrated commentary 
on Horace’s ‘Ars Poetica,’ and his deep sense of gratitude for 
this seems afterwards to have largely overpowered all natural 
aversion. 

Moreover, deceived like most of his contemporaries by the great 
warrior’s enormous bluster, and astonished both by the novelty 
of his famous argument and by the first impressions of his wide 
learning, Hurd thought Warburton a much greater and solider 
man than the world now allows him to have been. For the 
friendship of a person of such fame and such remarkable, if 
unskilled,’strength of mind he was willing to endure much. The 
alliance once formed on the basis of Warburton’s praise of Hurd’s 
literary merit was maintained by the bond which the principle 
of “ unlikeness in likeness”—when the unlike element is not 
principally repulsive or contemptible—naturally creates between 
men. Hurd was drawn towards Warburton’s immense vigour of 
mind and application, qualities which he acknowledged were 
lacking in himself, and Warburton by Hurd’s high Cambridge 
culture and fine politeness. That there was, besides those 
qualities of strength naturally admired by persons of the 
dilettante temperament, so much in Warburton which was not 
only unlike himself but absolutely repulsive, the more refined 
man did his best to overlook. He would not, for instance, go to 
hear Warburton preach. He would, he said, have “ agonised ” at 
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his friend’s sudden falls into Grub Street coarseness, and the 
taste of the Wesleyan local preacher. 

Hurd always appears in his least attractive aspects when under 
the Warburton influence. In his correspondence with his friend 
it must be admitted he shows much of the arrogant supercilious- 
ness that Sir Leslie Stephen denounces in him, and in the ‘ Life 
of Warburton’ there is a good deal of the unpleasant tone of 
controversial insolence which so markedly characterised the great 
militant divine. In his zeal for Warburton and his conviction 
that Warburton had made a ridiculous spectacle of all his 
numerous controversial opponents, both theological and literary, 
he invariably uses a contemptuous tone towards them which he 
would never have adopted apart from Warburton’s influence. It 
was this influence that led him into the historic attacks upon 
Leland and Jortin, in which his character appears so unamiably, 
and which, when in his later life he had become ashamed of 
them, Dr. Parr, in revenge for some mysterious personal affront, 
maliciously republished. Jortin had not, in a certain disserta- 
tion, given sufficient praise, Hurd considered, to a theory of 
Warburton’s as to the allegorical meaning of Aeneas’s descent 
into Hades in the sixth book of the Aeneid, and Leland had 
presumed to oppose another theory of Warburton’s on a rhetorical 
subject. Neither Jortin nor Leland had written with the least 
ill-will, but to mention any theory of Warburton’s without giving 
it extravagant praise, and still more to venture to disagree with 
it, was an intolerable piece of impudence in the eyes of both the 
great bishop and his friend. 

It is in the last forty years of his life, after Warburton’s death, 
and when he had reached the episcopal bench, that Hurd’s 
personality appears in its full grace and dignity. He was made 
Bishop of Lichfield in 1775—four years before Warburton’s death. 
After that he came forth from the scholarly retirement in which 
he had previously lived, frequented court, and soon surpassed all 
his brother bishops in the favour of his sovereign. He was 
appointed tutor to the royal princes in 1776, raised almost im- 
mediately to the great see of Worcester, and subsequently most 
of the ecclesiastical functions at Windsor fell to his share. In 
a MS. entitled “Some Occurrences in my Life,” found among his 
papers after death, these royal engagements and the other favours 
he received from the King are detailed very particularly and with 
evident satisfaction, Under March 13th, 1788, we have such a 
note as the following: “A fine gold medal was this day given me 
by his Majesty at the Queen’s house.” A few months later 
the King and Queen have presented him with their pictures 
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after Gainsborough—gifts which still adorn the walls of Hartle- 
bury. 

Bat the crowning favour, and, in his own estimation, the great 
event of Hurd’s life, was a three days’ visit to Hartlebury by the 
King, the Queen, the Duke of York, and three of the princesses. 
The royal guests arrived on August 5th, 1788, and departed on 
the 9th. Hurd, in the document just mentioned, gives a full 
account of this visit—once a thing of such living human interest, 
though perhaps only a stiff and unreal dumb show seen at a 
century’s distance—from which the first note may be quoted as 
an example :— 


“Their Majesties, after seeing the house, breakfasted in the library, 
and when they had reposed themselves for some time, walked into the 
garden and took several turns on the terraces, especially the green 
terrace in the Ohapel garden. Here they showed themselves to an 
immense crowd of people who flocked in from the neighbourhood, and 
standing on the rising ground in the park, saw and were seen to great 
advantage. The day being extremely bright, the show was agreeable and 
striking.” 


Hurd and the King thoroughly agreed on all political and 
religious subjects, and Hurd seems to have had a boundless 
admiration for his sovereign, quite untouched by the spirit of 
sycophancy. He was pressed by the King “ with many anxious 
expressions” to accept the primacy in 1783, but declined with 
the very notable remark for an eighteenth century prelate, 
“Several much greater men than myself have been content to die 
Bishops of Worcester, and I wish for no higher preferment.” 
And it must be admitted that the influence of George III. and his 
court, so pernicious in the case of some of his episcopal brethren, 
had none but the most salutary effect on Bishop Hurd. Before 
he became a bishop he had shunned all society save that of some 
three or four friends, and shown the most distant and chilling 
manner to all the world besides. “Ido not pretend to be a very 
learned person,” said his first curate, speaking of his life under 
Hurd to Joseph Cradock, the memoir writer, “ but I have never 
been treated with such distance or rather disdain.” When he 
entered more into public life, though he never lessened the 
distance of his manner and bearing, he became far more open to 
approach and showed a courtly graciousness of demeanour towards 
undistinguished people. That his manner had never expressed any 
very real disdain the same curate discovered to his surprise years 
after he had left Hurd’s service. As soon as his old rector became 
Bishop of Lichfield he presented that modest gentleman, without 
the least application, to the very first living that fell vacant, 
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Bishop Hard as a writer! One seems after such an exclania- 
tion to hear an uneasy shuffle on the part of readers, such as 
follows the sentence with which some notorious bore introduces 
a dull tale to a social gathering. Perhaps the only interest that 
an inhabitant of the twentieth century feels on seeing the bishop’s 
works, high up in the secondhand book shop, is the same which 
De Quincey felt at sight of Dr. Parr’s, a strong desire to suspend 
them on a meat jack and learn their weight. But a resemblance 
in bulk is the only one which Hurd’s works bear to Parr’s, for 
there is real literature inside their leather covers, the image of a 
finely sensitive, reflective and imaginative nature, and not only 
the fossilised mammoth bones of ancient learning. At the same 
time, hke most other writings, they are essentially of their own 
age in style and temperament. 

To lay aside a volume of modern essays for an essay of Hurd’s 
—one of his Letters on Chivalry or Dissertations on Poetry—is 
to become vividly conscious of the strange psychological trans- 
formation which has come over human nature within the last 
hundred years. The change, one feels, may be compared to that 
which the villager experiences when, after having been surfeited 
with the brilliant impressions of a night in some great city, and 
having slept through the journey in the excursion train which 
brings him back from his visit, he wakes up to find himself among 
the broad spaces and the clear bracing air of his native fields. 
The style seems cold and colourless, though not as markedly so 
as that of many contemporary writings, but it is as transparent 
as the country air. Its character may be described briefly as 
clear and just thought, never heated with much passion or 
emotion, evolving itself easily and logically in precise and graceful 
language. Nothing seems laboured, and yet such high finish 
could not have been the result merely of “happy nature.” The 
bishop’s care, or his natural accuracy as a writer, was indeed so 
great that, to quote Mr. Kilvert, “even in the undress and 
privacy of his commonplace book there is scarcely a line that 
would not admit of being published without alteration.” 

The whole spirit of ‘‘ symbolism ”—both in its psychological and 
literary sides—the endeavour of the sensuous and emotional 
artistic temperament of to-day to make language suggest by 
subtle cadences and curious imagery its vague indefinite moods, 
and wear the hues of all its many-coloured impressions, was as 
yet unborn, His object was rather that of his own Horace, and 
the classical writers, to please the imagination with clear and 
distinct ideas. His chief model in style, as he has himself told 
us, was Addison, a writer whom he studied more closely than 
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anyone even in the eighteenth century. This was made clear 
after his death by the copious notes on the great essayist which 
were found among his papers, and which appeared in the fine 
edition of Addison published in 1811, and generally for this 
reason called “ Hurd’s.” 

But a writer whom he resembled more than any other in 
temperament was Abraham Cowley, on whom, as on Addison, he 
spent editorial labours. The gentle and refined melancholy, the 
love of retirement and the country, the calm composure untroubled 
by any deep waves of passion, and the keen eye for the incon- 
sistencies and follies of others which distinguish Cowley were 
Hurd’s also. Both were unmarried and both were without any 
real passion for the other sex. They seem to have looked on 
women alike ina keenly but amiably critical way from a distance, 
amused by their inconsistencies and foibles and conscious of their 
charms, at the same time that a deep love of study and a very 
critical insight into character combined with naturally calm 
temperaments to make them quite secure against powerful 
impressions. There were of course differences between the men, 
but it was a deep fundamental resemblance and sympathy that 
drew Hurd to Cowley. 

It is in his ‘Imaginary Conversation,’ that Hurd’s real nature 
is best revealed. Nou one who is acquainted with those writings 
can possibly regard the man as a prig or a cold-hearted cynic 
Perhaps the best of them is the one between Cowley and Sprat, 
in which the latter tries unsuccessfully to draw the gentle poet 
from his design of leaving the world for the retirement of 
Chertsey. The whole spirit of the two friends breathes in the 
dialogue. Another delightful conversation is that between Locke 
and Shaftesbury, on the subject of the value of travel as a means 
of culture. Locke is against travel as a mere distraction and form 
of dissipation, while Shaftesbury defends it for the elegance and 
ease of manner, and the general air of breeding, which its ex- 
perience is supposed to impart. Hurd, who never even went 
outside England strictly so called, and yet was the “ politest ” man 
in it, naturally sympathises with Locke. Like Johnson, he always 
had a great and just contempt for that restlessness, called by 
Ruskin a remnant of the nomadic impulse in man, which, whenever 
the fetters of necessary duty are unloosed, drives shallow and 
resourceless men in wild career round Europe; and still more for 
the notion that such expeditions contribute towards the end of 
culture, truly so called. One of the arguments which the bishop 
puts into Locke’s mouth is particularly noteworthy. It is, says 
the philosopher, in the English gentlewomen—who never in those 
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days went much abroad—that he has met with the greatest 
refinement, politeness, and quiet ease and dignity of manner, and 
not in their brothers who had spent many months in “the grand 
tour.” No doubt Hurd was not here inventing an imaginary 
experience for the sake of argument, but was giving his own. 

Delightful as are Hurd’s dialogues, one rather marked defect they 
must be admitted to have. Horace Walpole pointed it out in a 
letter as soon as they appeared. Hurd made no attempt to imitate 
the different literary styles of his interlocutors as well as their 
sentiments. Just as all the characters in ‘ Rasselas’ talk like 
Johnson, so all Hurd’s speakers, whether they have a marked 
literary style of their own or not, talk in the style of Hurd. And 
yet in palliation of this omission it may be said that Walpole was 
ahead of his time in desiderating this further element of dramatic 
perfection in such works, as one may see at once on looking into 
other contemporary dialogues, such as Lord Lyttelton’s once 
famous series, or the historical Parliamentary Debates in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

As a critic, Hurd is one of the best of the old school. His 
Horatian commentaries, on the strength of which Gibbon declared 
that he knew “few writers more deserving of the great but 
prostituted name of critic,” are now superseded, and are known 
only to schoolboys through the medium of an antiquated but still 
unsuperseded Bohn. His exposition of the ‘ Ars Poetica,’ which 
Warburton found to possess “all the marks” of the true critic, 
has been wittily praised as containing “a more valuable and 
better digested collection of criticisms than Horace either wrote 
or intended to write.” Though the satire contained in this remark 
is certainly just, the commentary is at the same time a work of 
great ingenuity, and could only have been produced by a finely 
critical mind. Perhaps one may say of Hurd as he reveals 
himself here what Addison said of Cowley :— 





“His only fault is wit in its excess 
He more had pleased us had he pleased us less.” 


One cannot but admire with Gibbon the way in which he 
connects Horace’s passages, and reduces the poem to a systematic 
and organic whole, even though one remains unconvinced by the 
subtle transitions and the unity he reads into it so cleverly. If 
his Horatian commentaries are now superseded, they have gained 
him a secure fame in the history of English classical scholarship. 
But the finer side of Hurd as a critic—his real taste and feeling 
as opposed to mere ingenuity—comes out best in his essays in 
critivism of modern literature, unquestionably among the widest 
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spirited and best written the eighteenth century produced. He 
had all the power of acute logical analysis of Addison, Johnson 
and the classical school, together with the finer and more delicate 
sensibility of men like Collins and the Wartons. 

His ‘ Letters on the Spirit of Chivalry’ with their enthusiastic 
appreciation of Tasso, Ariosto and the Italian poets, and their 
vigorous protests against the narrow French-classical criticism, 
were among the chief forces which contributed towards the rise 
and progress of the romantic revival. The criticism of Spenser 
which Hurd gives in the ‘ Letters’ has seldom been equalled even 
to this day in its union of analytical subtlety and true poetical 
appreciation. It has been truly said to “illustrate every line of 
the poet more than all the quarto volumes of all the critics and 
editors who had gone before.” Earlier writers had condemned 
the plan and conduct of ‘ The Fairy Queen,’ judging it by classical 
models. Hurd examines it “under the idea not of a classical, 
but a Gothic composition,” and shows that though it has no unity 
of action in the strict classical sense o the words, it has a perfect 
unity of another kind—the unity o' design. Further, he 
explains for the first time that Spenser’s introduction of Prince 
Arthur into each adventure as a minor character, a device which 
seems to interfere so much with the poem’s unity of design 
considered as a purely narrative work, is really to be interpreted 
by its allegorical character. Prince Arthur, says Hurd, figures 
in each adventure to indicate that he had the particular virtue 
displayed by the chief heroof each in a justly proportioned degree, 
and therefore, though inferior to each of the chief knights in their 
specific characteristics, was altogether superior, as being a com- 
pletely perfect and well-rounded character, “uniting the whole 
code of their virtues.” “Thus he arrives at length at the 
possession of that bright form of glory whose ravishing beauty 
had led him out into those miraculous adventures in the land of 
fairy.” 

There have been few more eloquent and whole-hearted protests 
than Hurd makes in these letters against those two limited 
principles of the Popeian classical school, which, in the words of 
Mr. Courthope, “ would exclude from the idea of Nature all the 
elements of romance derived from Catholicism and Feudalism.” 
The account with which he finished his last letter, of the baneful 
results of the predominance of French critical ideas, will show at 
once how well he understood and loved the higher poetry of the 
heart and imagination, even in the very lowest levels of the 
age of prose and reason—for the letters appeared in tho year 
1762. 
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“Henceforth the taste of wit and poetry took a new turn, and the 
Muse, who had wantoned so long in the world of fiction, was now con- 
strained against her will ‘to stoop with disenchanted wings to truth,’ 
as Sir John Denham somewhere expresses her present enforced state 
not unhappily. What we have gotten by this revolt, you will say, is 
a great deal of good sense. What we have lost is a world of fine fabling, 
the illusion of which is so grateful to the charmed spirit that, in spite of 
philosophy and fashion, Fairy Spenser still ranks highest among the 
poets. I mean with all those who are either come of that house or have 
any kindness for it. Earthborn writers may blaspheme 


‘But all the gods are ravished with delight 
Of his celestial song and music’s wondrous might.’” 





How different this from the account of the great Elizabethan 
which Addison had given to a consenting generation at the dawn 
of the century! Hurd did not, however, like the next generation 
of critics, carry his romantic principles to bigotry, and undervalue 
Dryden, Pope and their school. Warburton himself had no 
greater love for Pope than had his disciple. He ranked him with 
his favourite Horace, and , referred him as a constant poetical 
companion before any Er ztish poet. 

Besides showing s0 five a sensibility in poetry and such skill and 
subtlety in analytical criticism of the intellectual kind, Hurd—to 
round him like a true hero-worshipper into a perfect Prince 
Arthur—was distinguished in a high degree by a keen penetra- 
tion into character. Though he did not, like Johnson, very much 
adopt the method of studying living men in society, he held quite 
as strongly as the Fleet Street philosopher the truth of Pope’s 
maxim that the proper study of mankind is man. One of the 
highest, and in his own day the most admired of his qualities as 
a writer, was his great mastery of the art of Jiterary character- 
drawing. His works, especially his ‘Common-Place Book,’ abound 
in finely outlined and exquisitely finished personal sketches. 

The art of character picturing in a few clear and essential 
strokes, was one which the French and English writers of the 
17th and 18th centuries carried to a high pitch of perfection, and 
Hurd,as Warburton pronounced, “ was a painter and a master on first 
handling the crayons.” There isa wonderful centrality about the 
best of his “characters.” Among the most striking portraits in 
his well filled gallery are those of Savonarola, Bishop Gardiner, 
Erasmus, Wolsey, Archbishop Williams, Laud and his own friend 
Lord Manstield—Pope’s “Murray.” In his character of La 
Rochefoucauld he has a masterly passage on the subject of the 
knowledge of men which seems to give in some measure the true 
explanation of his own remarkable penetration. 
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“Men of calm passions are they who have the surest and most perfect 
insight into human nature.... Such a man has nothing to obstruct 
or disturb his view of human characters, he sees them in their true 
proportions and ina steady light, not distorted or discoloured, as they 
easily are when contemplated through the turbid and shifting mists of 
passion. Hence it is not enough to qualify a man to be a just inspector 
of human life that he has aclear and penetrating understanding; this 
will frequently fail him in the closet, and perpetually in the practice 
of the world, if his temperament be not cool and staid. The advantage 
of this last qualification is so great that when it is possessed in an eminent 
degree, it wants the assistance of but moderate parts; whereas the 
brightest and the strongest when united, as they commonly are, with 
ardent affections, are liable at every turn to be dazzled and misled. 
This observation accounts for a remarkable fact—that in every profession 
and in every government those who succeed best are generally men of the 
second rate for their parts and sense; such men having light enough to 
see their way, and no fumes of affection to divert them from the direct 
prosecution of it.” 


The last word of any generous hearted writer upon Hurd, 
whether he be a special lover of faded literary reputations or 
destitute of this form of piety, cannot well be other than an 
expression of sympathy. 

The bishop was a man who had strong aspirations towards an 
enduring fame; he worked hard all his life to achieve this great 
reward, and one can hardly doubt from what he has left behind 
him that he possessed quite enough ability to secure it. But his 
judgment sadly betrayed him. He thought, to use Pope's famous 
figure, that by fastening his bark to Warburton’s he would 
“partake the gale” which was to drive his hero's name victoriously 
down the stream of Time and share the triumph. Thus he wasted 
his abilities in writing a great ‘Life of Warburton’ and labori- 
ously editing his master’s colossal but weak-jointed theological 
constructions. 


“In placing myself so near to him in this edition of his monumental 
works, I have,” he writes pathetically, “the fairest chance of being 
known to posterity myself. When his name comes, as it will do, into all 
mouths, it may then be remembered that the writer of this Life was 
honoured with some share of his esteem, and had the pleasure of living 
in the most entire and unreserved friendship with him for ‘near thirty 
years.” 


Others besides Hurd thought that they were going to pass 
triumphantly to the goal of fame born on the broad episcopal 
shoulders of William of Gloucester. But the author of ‘the Divine 
Legation’ was but a poor St. Christopher. His knees collapsed 
long before he had reached the shore of “ posterity” with his 
brother of Worcester, and all the knowledge of them that pos- 
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terity possesses now is merely the record of the disaster. If 
instead of the works that sprang from his friendship with 
Warburton—the biography, the editorial labours, the attacks on 
Jortin and Leland, the heavy correspondence, the weight of 
sermons of which we have charitably said nothing *—Hurd had 
produced an equal amount of writing on literary subjects of the 
same quality as the ‘ Dialogues,’ the ‘Letters on Chivalry,’ and 
the ‘Common-Place Book,’ few names in eighteenth-century 
literature would stand higher to-day than his. 


J. M. ArrensorovanH. 


* A large section of them deals with the exposition of the Apocalypse 
on the old evangelical lines. 
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Sohn Croft's Fortune. 


I 


“Frve hundred pounds now, and another five hundred when 
your report is in the hands of my directors. Will that meet you, 
Mr. Croft ?” 

The speaker was a Frenchman, although his English was 
irreproachable and his foreign accent of the slightest; and he 
looked the true Parisian of the Boulevards, even here on the 
hotel verandah in the British West African town of Sekondi, 
where Frenchmen among the whites are as rare as albinoes 
among the negroes. Those dark alert eyes, the carefully waxed 
moustache, the pointed beard, the little tricks of expression and 
gesture—the uplifting of eyebrows now, the shrug of shoulders 
a moment later—all betrayed his nationality, despite the disguise 
of a brick-red complexion, a big pith helmet, and white drill 
clothing that was frayed at the wrists, patched on the knees, 
and more or less mudstained everywhere. 

His companion wore clothes of pretty much the same style, the 
work-a-day costume of the European on the Gold Coast; but 
broad shoulders and massive limbs, the strong square jaw under 
a beard that was rough and unkempt, and blue eyes, softly 
meditative but wondrously full of dogged determination, bespoke 
the man of Anglo-Saxon race just as unmistakably as did the 
name by which he had been addressed. 

Croft had been slowly pacing the verandah, but at the point- 
blank question he stopped in front of the canvas chair occupied 
by the Frenchman. 

“Just let me have a look at the drawings you spoke about, 
Monsieur Jollivet,’ he demanded abruptly, and with hand ex- 
tended. 

Jollivet’s fingers moved to the breast-pocket of his jacket, but 
there they hesitated. 

“In confidence, then,” he cautiously stipulated. 
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“Of course, in confidence,” was the impatient rejoinder. 
“ When you are dealing with John Croft, sir, there is no need 
for that proviso, as every man on the Gold Coast will tell you.” 

No farther demur was made, and Oroft, seating himself at a 
small bamboo table, proceeded to smooth out the drawings. 
They were two in number—pen-and-ink tracings on glazed 
transparent linen, obviously facsimile reproductions of original 
sketches on more perishable material. The first was a route 
map through a particular district of the Senegal country, with 
natural features indicated but very few names filled in; the 
second was a mining plan, showing a line of reef, shallow 
surface workings, and assay results noted here and there in tiny 
figures. Croft examined both documents with close and critical 
care but swift professional understanding. 

“Who drew these?” he asked, glancing across at Jollivet. 

“ A countryman of yours— William Millar, by name. He died, 
poor fellow, the day after he got back to Dakar.” 

“Oh, Billy Millar,” exclaimed Croft, now in the act of re- 
folding the tracings. “I knew him well; we were together on 
the Rand. He was a good man at his work, and thoroughly to 
be trusted when the whiskey-bottle wasn’t too close to his elbow. 
But I don’t suppose that failing troubled him in the back-of- 
beyond country he had got to here,’ he murmured, with a stern, 
sad smile, as he handed back the papers. 

“My syndicate put up a hundred thousand francs the very day 
I took the proposition home to Paris,” resumed Jollivet, eagerly. 
“ Then, as I have told you, I returned to Senegal with a couple 
of assistants. But although we have made three tries now to 
get up the river, the trouble we have had with our black boys, 
not to speak of the accursed malaria, has each time proved too 
much for us. Yet you could help us through, Mr. Croft, I am 
certain. You Englishmen seem to have the knack of managing 
the Kroo boys,” he added, in reluctant and doleful admission of 
an unpleasant truth that had to be recognised. 

“Well, Monsieur Jollivet,” replied Croft, after a few moments 
of reflection, “you are aware that I have taken my passage 
for England on to-morrow’s boat. But now I know that it was 
wy old friend Millar who located this show, I’m inclined to close 
with your offer. Who are your comrades on the river?” 

“Qh, both trained engineers, like yourself. I don’t profess 
to be that, you understand ; I am merely in charge of the finances. 
But Delorme and Rolland hold their diplomas from the Ecole 
Polytechnique.” 

“ Have they had practical experience of mining?” 
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“ Not of gold-mining. This is their first trip out.” 

Croft smiled somewhat contemptuously, but his mind was now 
made up. He rose again to his feet. 

“Well, count the matter as settled,” he said decisively. “Go 
along to the bank, and bring me back a draft on London for 
five hundred pounds. I shall want to take my own head-boy 
with me, and my Ashanti servant as well. Luckily both are in 
Sekondi—they came down from Teberibie to see me off. You'll 
engage them for the trip at current rate of wages. The boat 
due to-morrow calls at Dakar, so we can all go by it. Have your 
agreement ready with the draft, and we shall sign. I suppose 
you can be here again in an hour’s time ?” 

The Frenchman sprang up with alacrity. 

“Tam delighted,” he cried. “I couldn’t have got a better 
man on the whole Coast.” 

“I don’t suppose you could,” laughed Croft, drily, as he took 
the proffered hand and gave the grip that closed the bargain. 

When Jollivet had departed, the Englishman went straight to 
his bedroom. From one of his steel trunks he produced a brooch 
in the shape of a butterfly, a dagger-shaped ornament for the 
hair, and a ring engraved with the signs of the zodiac, all in pure 
gold, and of rough, but exquisite, native workmanship. With a 
little sigh, he proceeded to wrap the trinkets in tissue paper and 
pack them carefully into a cardboard box. This last he sealed, 
using a big iron seal, which he had made with his own hands 
at Teberibie, four years before, when he had first come out to 
West Africa, and discovered that gummed envelopes were useless 
in that atmosphere of humid heat. Yes; it all came back to him, 
as he looked at the clumsy die—a horseshoe pattern, for luck— 
and, dropping into a chair, he let memory ramble. 

Four years on the Gold Coast, the land that has earned the 
grim name of “The White Man’s Grave,” and he had stood it 
without a single day of serious illness. Malaria had been all 
around him, but he had defied its insidious attacks. Of three- 
and-twenty young Englishmen who had come out with him on the 
voyage, more than a dozen, to his knowledge, were dead, and the 
others had long since returned, health shattered, with the miasma 
poison in their blood for the rest of their days. He alone was 
making his escape unscathed. And yet, while he stood at the 
very gate beyond which safety and happiness lay, a fatal fascina- 
tion seemed to be luring him back, as if at the beckoning of some 
mysterious, insatiable fiend—the ghoul that loved to sit upon the 
lonely sepulchres of the white men whose very souls he had 
devoured, 
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John Croft had followed his profession of mining expert in 
many dangerous parts of the world—in ice-bound Klondyke, in 
Coolgardie, typhoid-smitten in its early days, in rough American 
camps where the bowie knife often flashed and the revolver came 
ready to men’s hands. But he had never seen the gaunt spectre 
of Death mow down his heavy harvest as in this terrible land. 
Not once in the whole course of his career had he flinched from 
the risks of his calling. Nor did he flinch from peril now. He 
was only thinking of the young wife at home, whom he had left 
four long years ago, and who would be well-nigh broken-hearted 
by this further spell of separation, this drawing out of weary, 
anxious, fearful waiting. And she was preparing even now for 
his home-coming, as her last joyous letters told. : 

Poor little Etta! And the baby, he would shed tears of bitter 
disappointment, too—the little toddling boy who, as Etta wrote, 
called loudly every day for “fader darling” far away, and prayed 
nightly for his safe return to those who loved him. 

Yes; rough man as he looked, hard and stern as he was 
reckoned among his fellows, John Croft had those who loved him 
tenderly and dearly ; for well did they know that it was for their 
sakes he had endured parting and faced danger—that it was for 
them he had accepted the big pay, with the big hardships and 
the big risks, of the Gold Coast. 

Yet, when the family nest-egg had been fairly earned, he was 
going to seek for further store. It was not avarice that drew him 
on. No; it was pure love for his dear ones. A few more months 
of self-denial, and the provision for their future would be surer 
still, Yes, yes, he was doing the right thing. And reverie was 
thrust away. 

He reached for his letter-case, and wrote his wife words of 
cheerful, courageous consolation. Just a little longer, then he 
would be back to her, with this extra windfall of a thousand 
pounds in his possession. Meanwhile, there were the trinkets 
as testimony of his love, made of gold washed by his own hands 
from the pounded quartz, fashioned by a native workman under 
his own eye. 


Thus John Croft followed his fortune. 


Il. 


Tuey were four weeks up the Senegal River—the three French- 
men, Jollivet, Delorme, and Rolland; the Englishman, John 
Croft; his head-boy, Moses Acquah; his Ashanti servant, Bruku ; 
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and some thirty Kroo “boys” to row the five big canoes that 
carried the store of tinned provisions, and the “trade” of cotton 
cloths, beads, and cheap trinkets. Jollivet was in command, 
as the organiser of the expedition, and the holder of the Paris 
syndicate’s purse. But the leader’s enthusiasm had long since 
oozed out at his finger-tips; he had become an open scoffer, 
denouncing the dead prospector Millar as a fraud, and himself as 
a fool, for having ever placed the slightest credence in the papers 
that had come into his possession, as he cynically admitted, at 
the price of a coffin, and a bottle of rum for the men who had dug 
the grave. 

It had, indeed, been a terrible time—bad enough to have 
daunted the courage of one of sterner stuff than Jollivet. Almost 
from the start the natives on the banks had been unfriendly, and 
had withheld supplies of fresh provender; latterly, they had 
become openly hostile, and there had been incessant attacks, in 
which blood on both sides had been spilt. Then both of the 
young French engineers, new to the life of hardship, and un- 
seasoned to the climate, had fallen ill of malarial fever, until 
their hatchet faces and ague-shaken frames had fairly scared 
their compatriot out of his wits, and made him only anxious to 
get back to the coast. Moreover, the black fellows in the boats 
were now in a state of sullen discontent, bordering on mutiny. 
Not only had they buried their dead after several affrays, but 
they were brow-beaten and back-beaten until all willing service 
had gone out of their hearts. For Jollivet had a sharp tongue 
and a heavy hand, and he used both unmercifully when things 
went wrong. : 

On this subject of flogging, remonstrances on the part of Croft 
had proved of no avail. Not that he failed to realise that tho 
law of the stick is the final law when dealing with untutored 
negroes on their own soil. It is the only logic they can under- 
stand. The fear of retribution must be not merely under their 
eyes, but on occasion the sting of it must be on their skins as 
proof of its genuine reality. Knowing this well, Croft had 
thrashed on occasion, and would thrash again. But what he 
objected to was the use of the rod for trivial offences, whereby its 
usefulness in graver emergencies was destroyed. 

Jollivet, however, who had been a trader on the coast off and 
on for a good many years, had acquired a profound belief in the 
efficacy of the bamboo. Constant and indiscriminate whacking 
was his only idea of compelling obedience, and he insisted upon 
having his way—for, with three Frenchmen in a bunch, there 
was no talk now of British savoir faire, So Croft, in a minority 
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of one, had perforce to yield the argument and submit to the 
leader’s ordering of things, as any breach of discipline on his 
part would have been the signal for a revolt among the blacks, in 
which, as like as not, all four Europeans would have lost their 
lives. Yet sometimes it had been only by the sternest self- 
repression that he had stayed his strong right arm from snatching 
the stick out of the white man’s hands and laying it across his 
cowardly shoulders. Jollivet had read the grave looks of dis- 
approval, and had met them by sombre scowls. 

With all these elements of failure present, and all these factors 
for failure at work, it was only the indomitable will of John 
Croft that held the expedition together. He would not give up 
the quest for Millar’s reef when once it had been begun. Nor would 
he turn back at Jollivet’s bidding, because there was a better 
chance of saving the sick men’s lives by pushing onwards and out 
of the fever-belt, than by exposing them to the risks of the long 
down-river journey through deadly swamps. For Croft counted 
now that they were but a score of miles at most from the point 
where they would leave the boats, and strike overland for the hill 
country where lay both health and gold. 

Four weeks up the river; but only two days more, and the 
worst of the journey would be over ! 

It was the noontide hour, and, according to invariable custom, 
the party was encamped under the shade of a grove of palms. The 
invalids had been swung in hammocks, and Croft had gazed 
pityingly on their fever-flushed cheeks, haggard eyes, and parched 
lips. Ah, if only he could get them some fresh food—a chicken 
or two for soup! 

At the thought, Oroft laid hold of a Winchester rifle, slipped a 
few handfuls of beads into his pocket, and ealled on Bruku, the 
bravest lad among all their native following, to accompany him. 
He nodded to Jollivet, merely remarking that he would not be 
very long gone. Then he set forth through the forest. There 
must be some village near, and a bargain might be made, for the 
Ashanti boy had a smattering of almost every dialect spoken in 
West Africa. 

When, a few hours later, Croft returned, with Bruku carrying 
half-a-dozen chickens slung across his shoulder, the boats were 
gone! He read everything in a flash. He had been deserted. 
Since he would not yield to the counsels for return, he had been 
betrayed. 

Bruku had also instantly understood, and was shaking an angry 
black fist down the river. 

But where was Moses Acquah, the head-boy, of whose fidelity 
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Croft felt assured? A Fanti by race, an intelligent and well- 
educated youth, Acquah had ever been honest and true to the 
white master who had treated him firmly, but always justly and 
kindly as well. Whore was he now? As Croft again asked him- 
self the question, his eye swept the littered and deserted camp. 
He caught sight of a sheet of paper, pinned by an old pocket- 
knife to the bole of a palm tree. 

Acquah had been to a missionary school, and he wrote very fine 
English, in the most correct commercial style, but with just a 
flavour of Scripture now and then. His pencilled message read 
thus :— 


“ Most honoured Master, 


“By letter of this date I beg to inform you that the French bosses 
have betaken themselves home. Peradventure I might have remained 
behind with you, but by God gracious do your sincerely and respectfully 
service otherwise. I shall come back to-night or the night after mayhap, 
and bring the boats, for the Kroo boys will discharge service to the lion, 
but not to the vultures. I know how to operate on their feelings and 
impecuniosities when we are alone from above-mentioned vultures. The 
winds and the waves beat, but the tree stands. My dear Manager, 
you will find bag of canned goods per invoice hidden in bushes on edge 
of river. I shall leave for the French bosses respectful compliments 
re the impudence with which they have taken to insult you. 


“T am, sir, yours very faithfully, 
“C. Mosgs Acqua.” 


Croft, even in his sorry predicament, could not but laugh over 
this delightful letter—delightful both in its phrasing and in the 
comforting assurance it conveyed. Well did he remember that 
fine sentence about the tree and the waves and winds. It had 
evidently been learned from some school copy-book, and had 
specially appealed to poor Acquah’s boyish fancy ; for, when he 
had first started his work as clerk on the Teberibie Mine, by hook 
or by crook it had been dragged into every letter that had come 
from under his hand. Indeed the admirable, if somewhat high- 
flown, sentiment had been eliminated finally from dry business 
correspondence only when sixpenny fines had been exacted on 
every occasion of its reappearance. But the tree still stood! 
Whether the metaphor in its present application was intended 
to attest Acquah’s firm fidelity or to predict his master’s ultimate 
safety mattered little. Croft was well content to take the meaning 
both ways. 

When the missive was explained to Bruku, the boy from 
Kumassi chuckled low and gleefully. 

“Moses Acqnah him sayvy plenty much, mourra (master). 
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Softly, softly, catch a monkey. French bosses live for die, sartin 
sure. Me make chop.” 

And with this Bruku, after foraging the tinned stores from the 
sedges, proceeded calmly to cook the fowls. 

It was a lonely, weird night in the forest, with strange noises 
all around—the snorting of hippopotamuses in the river, the 
hoarse, eerie cry of sloths among the trees, the almost human 
cough of large apes, the caterwauling of wild cats, and once the 
short barking growl of a leopard not a hundred yards from the 
camp-fire. Croft kept watch from sunset to dawn, his rifle across 
his knees. 

But the day had not far advanced when there came from down 
the water the rhythmic splash of paddles and the sing-song of 
Kroo boys bending to the blades. Gradually the welcome sounds 
grew nearer, and, perched on the foremost prow that appeared 
around the bend, was Moses Acquah, keeping the time and leading 
the chorus. 

The Fanti lad had been true to his word. He had brought 
back four of the boats. With mercy that reflected credit on 
his missionary teaching, he had left one canoe, a share of the 
provisions, and half-a-dozen of the least desirable natives to help 
the ‘French bosses” on their homeward way. But he had with 
him nearly the whole of the merchandise for barter, and, better 
still, the iron box wherein lay William Millar’s route map and 
mining plan. 

With a light heart and an easy conscience John Croft resumed 
his journey upstream. 


IIL. 


Six months later Croft stood in the vestibule of a handsome 
suite of offices in the Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. His namo 
had been sent in to the chief director of the “Compagnie de 
Mines d’Or de Simpahtaiba, Sénégal.” While he waited, he was 
studying with amused interest a large map that hung upon the 
wall. 

Yes; here was Billy Millar’s land of promise all beautifally 
charted in detail, mountains and streams named now with fine 
aboriginal polysyllables, the reef defined by a bold line of crimson, 
the mine itself by a glorious patch of golden yellow. John Croft 
almost laughed right out, for he had been the only white man 
who had ever seen that country since its first prospector died, 
and he knew at a glance that the map on the wall was a mere 
fiction of the imagination. The very name Simpahtaiba was one 
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that assuredly had never been heard in that remote region of 
Equatorial Africa. 

But his reflections were cut short by an invitation to enter the 
financial sanctum. Croft knew enough French to understand and 
to make himself understood. 

He confronted a stout, pompous-looking, and over-dressed 
individual, with a gold chain like a dog-collar across his waistcoat, 
presumably from the fabulous mine in Upper Senegal. 

His card was held between fingers that trembled with indignant 
incredulity. 

“ But you are dead, Monsieur Croft!” 

“ Excuse me, sir, I am very much alive,” 

“You are dead, I tell you—you were in our prospectus as dead 
—both you and poor Delorme.” 

“ And who reported my decease, may I ask ?” 

“Monsieur Jollivet, naturally. Delorme died of fever on the 
way down the river, crowned with the imperishable laurels of 
noble work accomplished at the sacrifice of his life. But you 
had been eaten by a lion on the way up, before the serious work 
of the journey had begun. Jollivet, brave fellow, tried to save 
you; despite his heroic efforts, however, the brute got off with 
you between his teeth, and only your feet were found next 
morning, in their rubber boots at the bottom of a tree.” 

The sentences were rattled off pat, while Croft listened in blank 
amazement. But at the close he smiled grimly—somewhat as 
the lion must have smiled after the meal from which the rubbers 
had been so judiciously excluded, so that there might be no 
interference with the ecstasies of digestion. 

“Am I to gather that all this was in the prospectus too?” 
asked the accredited victim of the savage carnivora. 

“ All in the prospectus, monsieur. These tragic episodes—your 
own death and Delorme’s—in an otherwise completely successful 
expedition, had to themselves the paragraph I have just quoted.” 

“Well,” said Croft, drily, “about Monsier Delorme’s fate I 
can say nothing—he looked bad when I saw him last, and may 
have died going down the river for allI know. But my own case 
is a modern version of Jonah and the whale. That lion, you see, 
couldn’t keep me down, sir.” 

“T recognise that there must have been some mistake,” admitted 
the Frenchman, uneasily. “By what providential chance did 
you escape after all?” 

“Oh, I think we'll leave the providential escape alone for the 
present,” smiled Croft. “I fancy you will find that there are a 
good few mistakes, monsieur, that will have to be rectified. 
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To begin with, where is the brave Jollivet? I am particularly 
desirous of meeting him again. I have a score to settle with him 
—a rather bigger score than I at first imagined. Where can 
I find Jollivet?” 

“ Messieurs Jollivet and Rolland are both in Germany, getting 
together the machinery. It was put in order immediately after 
they brought home the mine.” 

“ Brought home the mine!” 

“Oh, I mean, of course, the concession from King Prempeh- 
babbey.” 

“King who? I beg your pardon for again interrupting. But 
what is the black gentleman’s name?” 

“King Prempehbabbey, sir. They brought back the concession, 
signed, witnessed, and sealed, together with most admirable 
detailed reports on the mine, and samples of the gold in the 
matrix. Magnificent samples; there they are, sir, in that case 
by the window; assayed at the Mint—seven ounces to the ton.” 

The Frenchman seemed to have quite reassured himself by the 
recital of these circumstantial and convincing particulars; he 
had recovered his aplomb, and his countenance—despite the dis- 
quieting contradiction to the lion story—was again quite radiant. 

Croft was smiling quietly; he did not even trouble himself 
to glance at the seven-ounce specimens that might well have 
made the mouth of a mining engineer to water. He had heard 
of bogus concessions on the Gold Coast before, and had seen too 
much of the trade in ore samples all the world over to feel any 
very great surprise. So he fully understood the game that had 
been played. But for the moment his own interests were the 
chief concern. 

“And my report, monsieur,’ he said, with some diffidence. 
“Tt is in my pocket—here, now.” He tapped his breast. 

“ Ah, it comes too late to be of the slightest use,” was the lofty 
reply. “Our mine was floated without any assistance from you— 
indeed, I censured Monsieur Jollivet for seeking British help at 
all. Our enterprise is purely a French one, I am proud to say, 
and we hold the richest mining property in the whole colonial 
possessions of France. Our shares are already at seventy-five 
francs premium—no sellers.” 

“ And the balance of my fee for reporting—my out-of-pocket 
expenses on King Thingumey’s territory ?” 

The irreverent mutilation of his dusky Majesty's name caused 
the peppery Frenchman to bridle up at once. | 

“Cannot be paid, sir,” he snapped, viciously. “ Your report 
was not received here on the due date, Any disbursements—if 
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such were made—were at your own risk, and quite without 
authority.” 

And an unceremonious wave of the hand intimated that the 
interview was at an end. 

Croft had flushed slightly at the implied slur upon the honesty 
of his claim, but he managed to keep his temper. 

“One word more, Mr, Chairman, if you please,” he said, quietly. 
“ Just allow me to tell you that your concession-granting monarch 
is a myth, your trusted agent a humbug, and your mine a fraud.” 

Turning on his heel he left the Frenchman in sputtering 
impotence to make coherent reply. At the door of the room 
he encountered a small and meagre man of secretarial appearance, 
who had apparently been a silent witness of the entire scene. 
This official gave the visitor his final congé. 

“Tt is just like English impertinence to come here and attempt 
to decry the work of our splendid French engineers and explorers 
—men like Monsieur Jollivet, a Marchand, a Lesseps, and a 
Napoleon of finance rolled into one.” 

The little fellow was fairly trembling with suppressed indigna- 
tion ; and now at last John Croft laughed aloud. 

“ Certainly, monsieur,” he replied, when he had again composed 
his features, “our friend Jollivet is a very clever fellow indeed. 
Marchand, Lesseps, and Napoleon, as you say, all under one skin. 
But don’t you forget that alternative spellings in the native dialects 
for Simpahtaiba are Fashoda, Panama, and Waterloo.” 

With this enigmatic utterance, Croft went his way on to the 
Boulevards, 

“ My directors in London will see me through,” was his calm 
reflection, as he strolled along towards a tourist agency to 
ascertain the hour of the first train for Calais. 

And his London directors saw him through. Croft planked 
down his two years’ savings, to help to back with working capital 
his map, his plans, his report, his panning tests, and his samples 
of the ore. Every man in the board-room followed this example, 
and to still more substantial amounts. As sole vendor of the 
property that had been, so to speak, thrust into his hands, Croft 
took half of the no-liability shares in payment of the concession 
he had secured from the native chiefs. 

The new company is nominally French, for it operates in 
French territory. But—ah, perfide Albion !—its owners are 
British—almost to a man. There are two notable exceptions. 
A thousand fully-paid shares stand in the name of C. Moses 
Acquah, and another block of five hundred in the name of Bruku, 
the Ashanti boy. 
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Etta Croft is a happy little woman at last. She had borne the 
long months of separation and unavoidable silence with courageous 
patience, for strong was her faith in John Croft’s resolute character 
and in his good fortune as well. Luckily the Simpahtaiba pro- 
spectus had never come her way, to change the young wife's 
natural anxiety into harrowing and needless sorrow. Had any- 
thing of the kind happened, it is certain that Monsieur Jollivet 
would long since have felt keen regret that a lion had not indeed 
eaten up the man whom he so basely abandoned among the 
swamps of the Upper Senegal. 

And John Croft, junior, is a happy little boy. For “fader 
darling” will never leave home again. But the child loves to 
listen to fire-side stories about the barking panther which prowled 
around the camp-fire that night among the palms, about the black 
boy Bruku, who slept while father watched, and about Moses 
Acquah, the faithful negro lad who wrote the “ bootifu’ letter all 
by hisself,” and kept the time for the merry Kroo boys paddling 
upstream in the breaking dawn. 

Epmunp MitcHeEtt, 
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Che Land Forces of Great Britain, 


Ar the present time, when the yet unsolved problem of the Army 
is again attracting so much attention, I would venture before 
proceeding with my subject to repeat a summary of the situation 
as it appeared to me rather more than five years ago, and which 
I presented in an article contributed by me to the Broad Arrow 
of May 7th, 1898, The extract in question reads as follows: 


(1) “Inelastic methods capable only of producing great armies for great 
wars, are not applicable to keeping, always ready, moderate forces of high 
quality for the purpose of ‘little wars.’ In our own case, the effort to 
reconcile such utterly conflicting interests has proved a disastrous failure. 
We have only to notice how similar difficulties have been experienced by 
France—in spite of her immense short service army—in order to realise 
that such difficulties are inevitable. 

(2) “ We require an organisation capable of producing a fairly large 
army for offensive-defensive purposes, in case of war with a Great Power. 
And, within that organisation should be included a secondary one, in order 
to produce troops of superlative quality for little wars. 

(3) “A sufficient force of all arms, say 20,000 men, is required to be 
maintained, within the United Kingdom, always en état de partir. The 
units comprised in this force require to be kept always at war establish- 
ment. They should have a proportion of supernumerary Reservists 
permanently attached, ready to take the places of all recruits under twenty 
years of age, and meanwhile filling all the employments. All such units 
should be included in the first army corps. 

(4) “The provision of a large army for a great war should be arranged 
upon the Swiss militia system. Great Britain does not need a huge 
regular army permanently embodied. For great armies all nations are 
obliged to rely chiefly upon quantity. For our little wars what we need is 
quality; 5000 veterans are of much greater value, especially in savage 
warfare, than 10,000 boy troops. The latter fill the hospitals, the former 
keep in the ranks and fight the enemy.” 


The foregoing will suffice to show that some of the ideas recently 
expressed are not new. 

It has frequently been pointed out that the British Regular 
Army, although considerably stronger than is needful for the 
discharge of its duties as “ the Police of the Empire,” is neverthe- 
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less far too weak to cope with the forces of any Great Power. 
The Army estimates are already colossal and represent a burden 
that is almost intolerable—even by the richest country in the 
world. To increase the Regular Army to the strength required 
for a great war is absolutely prohibited by the cost, even if there 
were no “ recruiting difficulty ” to be contended with. Moreover, 
thanks to our insular position, we do not require such a force of 
Regular troops even if we could get it. “Small wars” we have 
always with us, and it is for these therefore that we need to be 
constantly prepared by maintaining a sufficient number of regular 
troops ready to start at a moment’s notice. But for great wars, 
on the contrary, a state of complete readiness is not in our case 
required. The first phase of such a war must be a naval one; 
and until this has been brought to a conclusion, the employment 
of our land forces at home must necessarily be limited to home 
defence—against raids, or possibly against a serious attempt at 
invasion. To meet such dangers, highly trained troops are not by 
any means essential. The British Isles, owing to the very enclosed 
nature of the country, offer a most favourable area for the offen- 
sive—defensive operations of a numerous even though imperfectly 
trained infantry. Cavalry and artillery, however well trained, 
would work under great difficulties; and the rifleman able to 
shoot with reasonable skill would be master of the situation— 
more especially as the bicycle would speedily convey him to the 
spot where his services might be most required. In short, for our 
immediate necessities upon the outbreak of a great war, the troops 
remaining after any necessary reinforcement of over-sea garrisons, 
would be equal to the occasion, provided that their standard of 
training did not fall short of that displayed in the present day 
by an average volunteer corps. Improvement would begin on 
mobilisation, and continue, so that every day, week and month 
would disclose a higher state of efficiency. 

The Navy, we will hope, would eventually prove victorious, and 
the desired command of the sea having been firmly established, 
the question would arise as to what use we proposed to make of 
it? Clearly, unless we followed up, on land, the successes won at 
sea, the situation would be one of “stale-mate;” and however 
inconvenient this might be to our adversary, it is probable that it 
would be even more inconvenient and expensive to ourselves. 
Therefore, it is clearly needful that we should have at our disposal 
an army capable of carrying the war into the hostile territories, 
if only because the mere fact of our possessing such an army 
might possibly be sufficient to induce the enemy to yield at 
once, rather than face the risk of furthur disasters. Certainly, 
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without a large army we could not expect, by the influence of the 
Navy alone, to extort terms of peace that would be satisfactory 
to ourselves. 

The question is how are we to provide the required army? 
The answer appears to be that we should train every schoolboy 
and glorify and greatly increase the militia, by voluntary methods 
if possible but otherwise compulsorily, and obtain the necessary 
fands by reducing the Regular Army to the minimum required ; 
(1) to furnish and maintain our garrisons abroad, and (2) provide, 
over and above these, a small but highly efficient force ready to 
meet the exigencies of “little wars,” or to reinforce any part of 
the Empire in view of some greater emergency. Our needs, and 
the means by which it is proposed to meet them, having thus 
been. stated, it remains to suggest the methods by which the 
required means might be obtained and perfected so far as is 
necessary. 


GENERAL ScHEME. 


By the nationalisation of our land forces the Militia would 
necessarily become, next to the Navy, the most important, 
because the most numerous, branch of the Service, and tho 
Regular Army, from being the stock upon which the present 
auxiliary forces are grafted, would be converted into a branch 
for which the Militia would provide the stem. The territorial 
or other regiments, under the scheme now to be proposed, would 
furnish voluntarily enlisted battalions or other units available for 
garrison duty abroad in times of peace, or for service in “small 
wars.” The Regular Army, in short, becomes merged in the 
Militia, and the two combine to form the Army; and the land 
forces would thus consist of the Army and the Volunteers. The 
duty of the Army would be to maintain order in, and to defend 
the Empire; and that of the Volunteers, to safeguard the United 
Kingdom itself in the event of the Army being required to 
undertake operations beyond the sea. 


RECRUITING, AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 


The conditions of service under which recruits would join the 
Army would be (1) home service only, except in cases of national 
emergency ; and (2) general service at home or abroad. For the 
first of these, enlistment would be voluntary or compulsory 
according to local circumstances. Compulsion would not be 
applied in any district which succeeded in obtaining by voluntary 
methods the full number of suitable men required of it. 
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For general service, the enlistment would be voluntary only; 
and the number of men that would be required being much less 
than at present, it is not anticipated that there would be any 
difficulty in obtaining, not only a sufficiency of recruits, but also 
men of superior class and physique. 

Candidates for enlistment into the general service branch of 
the Army would, as a rule, enter it through the medium of a 
home service unit, but enlistment direct would be permitted in 
the case of young men not less than twenty years of age, and who, 
in the opinion of the medical officer, were physically fit for 
immediate service. In all cases, however, the recruits of both 
branches would receive their preliminary training together, and 
be taught to regard themselves as belonging to one regiment, upon 
terms of absolute equality. 

Liability for service in the home branch would be shared by 
every citizen, with the exception of the Royal Family, students 
for Holy Orders or any branch of the ministry, men of the Royal 
Navy, efficient Volunteers, and young men who were the only 
bread-winners of their families. 

Liability to be compulsorily enlisted would be enforced at the 
age of eighteen, and transfer to the reserve would take place, 
except during the period of a great war, at the age of twenty- 
five. In the latter case, all able-bodied males, subject to certain 
necessary exemptions, would be liable for service up to the age 
of forty. 

The ballot, or other form of compulsory enlistment, would be 
applied during the months of March, April, and May of each year, 
until the numbers required to fill vacancies had been completed. 
Recruits for the home service branch would be enlisted for seven 
years in the Army, and five years in the reserve service. At the 
end of the first period of this engagement it would be optional to 
selected men to extend their service to complete twelve years 
with the colours, and subsequently serve for an additional five 
years in the reserve—making seventeen years’ service in all. 
Men who completed this maximum period would become entitled 
to old age pensions of one shilling per day on attaining the age 
of sixty. 

In the case of non-commissioned officers who were qualified 
“instructors,” the option would be reserved to a limited number 
to continue serving, subject to the approval of the commanding 
officer, and the opinion of the medical officer, up to the age of 
fifty, when they would be granted immediate pensions equal to 
three-fourths the pay of their rank, and subsequently receive, in 
addition, the shilling on attaining the age of sixty. The N.C.0.8 
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thus re-engaged would be employed permanently on the training 
staffs of the regimental depéts, and in other appointments for 
instructional purposes—.¢., in schools, etc. 

Enlistments for general service would be for twelve years’ army 
and reserve service. Men who completed seven years’ service with 
the colours and five in the reserve would be entitled, on attaining 
the age of sixty, to old age pensions at the rate of one shilling 
per day; but any soldier who had served for a period of two 
years abroad would be entitled to claim transfer to the reserve 
for the remainder of his service, upon the understanding that he 
thereby forfeits all further claim upon the State. Or a soldier 
who had enlisted for general service would be permitted, at any 
time, to exchange with a soldier of the home army, provided that 
no expense was thereby caused to the State. 

Soldiers who, having completed seven years with the colours, 
elected to extend their service to twelve years, and consented to 
serve the remaining five years abroad, if required, would on 
attaining the age of sixty receive extra old age pensions at the 
rate of sixpence per day, making one shilling and sixpence in all. 
This privilege to be granted only to deserving men selected by 
the commanding officer, and the number to be limited at the 
discretion of the Secretary of State. Non-commissioned officers 
permitted to thus extend their service, to receive an increase of 
sixpence per day over the ordinary pay of their rank. 

Candidates for voluntary enlistment would be required to give 
satisfactory references as to character, and the commanding officer 
would have power summarily to dismiss any soldier who might 
subsequently prove undesirable. Conviction by the civil power, 
or by court-martial of any kind of disgraceful conduct, would 
involve discharge with disqualification from the franchise for a 
period equal to the unexpired portion of the army engagement. 
Recruits enlisted compulsorily would be required to give 
satisfactory references as to character, and in case of being unable 
to comply would be rejected, and as a penalty disfranchised for 
twelve years—upon the ground that <f wnfit to serve the country 
they must also be unfit to take a share in governing it. 

Young men not yet free from liability to serve would be 
permitted to emigrate to British colonies provided that they 
undertake military service in the colony to which they proceed. 
But such men would be liable to be called up for service in the 
British army in time of war. 

In every case where a man legally required for service was not 
forthcoming, his nearest male relative, being eligible, should be 


compelled to serve in his place. Men whohad served in the army 
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for the full period of colour and Reserve Service should be given 
preference for all situations under the Government or under the 
local authorities. 


TRAINING. 


Every boy physically fit for the work should learn the elements 
of military training, undergo gymnastics, and be taught to 
shoot with a miniature rifle at whatever school he attends, and 
every public or private school of whatever grade should employ 
the number of drill instructors that the competent authorities 
may consider adequate to ensure efficient training up to a fixed 
standard. The principle worked upon should be that every able- 
bodied citizen must undergo, as a boy, a certain amount of 
training; but that only the number of men required to main- 
tain our forces at their required strength shall actually be enlisted 
into the army and therein receive further instruction during their 
term of service. Every recruit enlisted, voluntarily or compul- 
sorily, should be trained at his depét or other suitable station for 
a period of six months as a minimum, or until he is passed 
efficient. 

Recruits enlisted for general service should, when efficient, be 
drafted as soon as possible to service units. Recruits enlisted for 
home service should attend camp for one week in the year 
following enlistment and for one week in the fourth and sixth 
years of their service. 

Every soldier of the home army should further attend twelve 
company drills annually, fire his annual course of musketry and 
be present at the annual inspection, unless prevented by sickness 
or other exceptional cause duly certified by the officer com- 
manding his company. ‘The inspection should take place during 
the annual camp. Soldiers whose work compels them to reside 
out of reach of their companies’ headquarters should be permitted 
to perform their trainings with the nearest company or with a 
volunteer company; or in cases when it was considered desir- 
able, to be finally transferred to another territorial regiment or 
other unit. All reservists should fire thirty-five rounds annually, 
and be permitted to perform their practices with whatever unit is 
nearest to their homes. They should not be required to undergo 
any other training. 

The reasons which have led to my advocating the general idea 
of training just described are as follows: 

(1) Time for thorough training can better be spared by the 
individual at the age of eighteen years than for annual trainings 
of reasonable duration later in life. The usual annual training 
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for twenty-seven days at a stretch is a great obstacle to Militia 
recruiting at present. 

(2) Training for six months, in a single period, has or should 
have a lasting effect. Regular annual trainings therefore become 
unnecessary, whilst the actual results will be more satisfactory. 
During the very short initial training now given, the militiaman 
learns so little that his annual trainings are more or less wasted 
upon him. By company drills, the annual inspection, and 
occasional weeks in camp, I consider that the foundation of 
efficiency well laid during the original six months of instruction 
would be safeguarded against serious deterioration. 

(3) Knowing from experience how much can be done with 
recruits at a depot in three months, I am convinced that only 
qualified instructors are necessary in order to turn out efficient 
infantry soldiers in six months. In yeomanry-cavalry and 
artillery more time will be required, and to this question we will 
now turn. 

It is perfectly clear that for the home service branch of the 
army, which to some extent, at all events, would be raised by 
compulsory methods, it would be unfair, without compensation, 
to exact more service from men enlisted for the cavalry and 
artillery than from those enlisted for the infantry. The further 
training must, however, be given, and therefore it must be 
paid for. 

It is generally understood, I believe, that the minimum time 
in which ao recruit can become efficient as a field-artilleoryman 
is nine months, and that for the Horse Artillery two years are 
usually required. Under these circumstances, I suggest that all 
Horse Artillery should be general service soldiers and that the 
home army should have Field Artillery (heavy and ordinary) only. 

With this end in view I would enlist for the Royal Artillery, 
Horse and Field, on a single system, the reward for smartness 
and efficiency at the end of nine months’ field artillery training 
being permission to claim appointment to the Horse Artillery, 
whether originally enlisted for general service or not. Finally, 
in order to compensate the artillery recruit for his retention at 
training for three months longer than the infantryman, the 
former should receive extra pay from the date of completing six 
months, or from such later date as he may be considered to have 
reached the normal standard of efficiency. 

Now as regards cavalry. The name of cavalry is attractive, 
and I would therefore retain it, but, actually, the cavalry of the 
home service army would, as the Yeomanry already are, be 
trained as mounted infantry only. The Cavalry proper should 
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be general service troops. The first requisite for good mounted 
infantry is that the men shall be in the first place well-trained 
infantry, with very little to learn except in relation to the use 
and care of their horses in order to become efficient mounted 
infantry. Thus it resolves itself into a question of further 
training after the six months of infantry training have been 
completed. The compensation in this case, as in that of the 
artillery, must be extra pay, and the penalty of inefficiency 
or slackness, relegation to the infantry branch. 

Possibly it might be practicable to include in the citizen army 
one or two corps of scouts, drawn from the Highlands, Exmoor, 
and perhaps the New Forest, and to arrange for more continuous 
training so 4s to ensure a higher grade of efficiency. That such 
would be desirable goes without saying, but practicability is 
another matter. 

It need hardly be said that the efficient training of an army 
is dependent upon the capability of the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers employed to conduct it, and it is obvious that if 
the strength of the standing army is reduced it must be even less 
able than now to supply qualified instructors. Consequently 
it will be necessary to establish training schools for instructors, 
and it must be made worth the while of both officers and non- 
commissioned officers to perfect themselves. No officer or non- 
commissioned officer should be employed at a training depdt 
unless he is perfectly qualified for such duty, and it must be 
borne in mind that other qualities besides purely professional 
capacity are required from instructors. There should be the least 
possible interference and dictation in the choice of methods of 
training, but the judgment by results should be very real indeed. 

Similarly, in order to ensure the proficiency of company officers, 
the commanding officers and adjutants of all corps must be most 
carefully selected in the first instance, and the retention by them 
of their offices must clearly depend upon the results obtained. 

With a compulsory system of enlistment it should be possible 
to demand a very high standard from those who by accepting 
commissions evade liability for service in the ranks; and only 
those who prove their proficiency beyond the shadow of doubt 
should be entrusted with responsibilities of such great concern 
to the nation. To meet this need a considerable extension of 
Sandhurst College, or the formation of other cadet battalions, 
would seem to be essential; unless it were decided that the 
majority of commissions should be given from the ranks, and 
against this latter system the objections would be less than at 
present, as only respectable men would be in the king’s service, 
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It would not be, I think, impossible to arrange for extra instruc- 
tion being given at the depdts to candidates for commissions, who, 
after the conclusion of the ordinary day’s work, might spend an 
hour or so daily, learning the theory of tactics, military history, 
military topography, &e. 

The proposed scheme of training may be summarised as 
follows : 

(1) Every boy, without exception, shall, if physically fit, 
receive a certain amount of military training, including shooting 
with a miniature rifle, whilst at school. 

(2) As many young men as may be required to fill the ranks 
of the home branch of the national army shall be enlisted 
annually by compulsory methods, if necessary, and further 
trained for not less than six months on enlistment, and subse- 
quently be called upon to undergo training by companies upon 
twelve occasions annually, to attend one battalion exercise at the 
annual inspection, and in the second, fourth, and sixth year of 
service to spend a week in camp. 

(3) The provision of competent instructors to be very carefully 
attended to. 


Pay. 


As regards the question of the pay of soldiers whilst serving 
with the colours, I am of opinion that, including messing allow- 
ance, we have already advanced to a higher rate than is necessary. 
If we can, as I am certain is the case, obtain a superior class of 
recruits, the promise of subsequent advantages in reference to 
employment and old-age pensions would have greater influence 
than the actual rates of pay whilst serving. I think that one 
shilling per day, with an increase of one penny per day good- 
conduct pay, to be earned by each year of service, would amply 
suffice; and to this I would add a clothing allowance adequate to 
cover the normal cost of clothing, and thus to leave some small 
cash balance in favour of the careful soldier. If wo enfist only 
good men, there is no longer any reason for annual or other 
issues of any kind of clothing. The responsibility for his entire 
kit should be left to the soldier, and the means of providing it 
should be paid over to himself. 


A. W. A. Potuock, Lt.-Colonel, 
Editor of “ The United Service Magazine.” 
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A Divided Interest. 


Mis. Cuanrry ran lightly up the oak staircase, and, having 
reached the landing, turned. Numerous corridors intersected it, 
and numerous doors made blank, mysterious spaces in the 
corridors, but she knew too well each nook and cranny of this 
houre to make a mistake possible. At the entrance of tho 
selected room she stopped, and rapped gently on the panels with 
her riding-whip; again and again more loudly, as there was no 
voice nor any that made answer. She hesitated momentarily, and 
then turned the handle. 

The western sun, overpowering to eyes perplexed by the inner 
darkness, was streaming through the windows. Usually at this 
time its dazzling presence was relieved by carefully disposed 
blinds: but to-day no attempt had been made to lower them, and 
the ruthless light pervaded all the room. The white walls glared 
back ; the glass panels of the cabinets, which shielded the very 
fine collection of Lowestoft, reflected it, as did the Queen Anne 
mirrors with their branching candelabra; it was some time before 
Mrs. Chantry could distinguish that the couch at the further end 
held a solitary figure. 

The form was that of a woman ; she lay with her head hanging 
from the cushions, her face turned obstinately from the spectator, 
only the involuntary movement of her shoulders betraying the 
fact that she had reached the last stage of futile tears. 

Mrs. Chantry paused with her hand on the door, closed it, and 
moved resolutely forward. Then indecision checked her once 
more; the lack of a remark appropriate to such an occasion; a 
certain sympathy, which she was yet too unsympathetic with the 
cause to express. Finally she looked again at the heaving 
shoulders, and said: 

“ My good Emily!” 

The tone had a shade of expostulation in its mild wonderment. 
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Mrs. Greville raised herself up slowly on her hand, and turned 
her face towards the speaker. 

She had probably cried for several hours. The garish sun 
exhibited each line in the swollen lids, the crude redness of her 
eyes, the traces left by the scarcely dried tears upon her cheeks. 
Mrs. Chantry was genuinely startled; such physical disorder 
would have indicated with her a grief of so overwhelming aud 
appalling a description as to be absolutely intolerable. Her 
knowledge of the probable depth of her friend’s emotions saved 
her, after the first shock, from an exaggerated estimate, but the 
change wrought in the appearance of a usually gentle, complacent 
lady, wearing her thirty-eight years with remarkable lightness, 
was still sufficiently amazing. 

“My good Emily!” she repeated again, but this time with 
more astonishment and less expostulation. 

Mrs. Greville looked at her listlessly. 

“T suppose Mark asked you to come?” she said at last. 

“He told me where to find you. I rode over soon after lunch 
to consult you about the Wickingham bazaar, but those affuirs 
can wait. He thought you were a little distressed, and might 
like to talk over matters with me; that was all. Have you 
actually been crying about this thing the whole afternoon?” 

“ Which thing ?” said Mrs. Greville, with her face turned once 
more towards the window, although she did not resume her former 
position. 

“Your refusal to appear at Tottan’s coming-of-age festivities. 
Come, Emily! Is it fair to Mark to decline without assigning a 
single reason? Or fair to yourself to spend half the day in tears, 
when an explanation might smooth matters for us all? You have 
left Mark in a state of utter bewilderment.” 

“ He told you so?” 

“Only a few minutes ago. What else could you expect? He 
is anxious to do anything in his power; to meet you willingly 
half way, if only he knew the point of junction, Remember, the 
house will be full of guests. Think of Tottan’s disappointment ; 
think of Elsie’s! Mark tells me she is coming home especially 
from Paris.” 

Mrs. Greville turned towards her again her white, distorted face. 

“ What does it matter to anyone whether I am there or not? 
Do you suppose they will notice either my presence or absence? 
Iam sick of being a cipher in my own house. Mark relies on 
you; the children turn to you. I have borne it for seven years, 
and this is the end. I can’t doit again. I am tired to death of 
saying, ‘Ob, you must praise Adela—Adela Chantry; it was she 
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who made all the arrangements; what should we all do without 
Adela?’ Haven’t you heard me? I have never refused you 
credit ; I haven’t even lied when I have called you my dearest 
friend ; you have been even more actively kind than the others ; 
but you area thousand times more to Mark, and Mark to you, 
than I could ever be to either of you. Do you suppose I haven't 
seen it?” 

There was a long silence. Mrs, Chantry made no answer, and 
Emily began slowly to speak again. 

“Don’t think I haven’t realised all you have done for me; I 
know how often you have kept me from making a fool of myself 
—for Mark’s sake. No wonder he admires you; you are quite 
half as clever again as I. You said just now that Elsie was 
coming back from Paris; -do you remember who persuaded me to 
send her there? The experiment has been a huge success; the 
child is delighted; to whom do you suppose she will be more 
grateful: to you, who gave your casting vote in favour of the 
scheme, or to me, who did everything in my power to prevent 
it?” She paused with a suddenly trembling mouth, and then 
went on more resolutely: “Friday will go off with the usual 
éclat, since you have arranged everything in connection with it; 
only, for once, let me stand out; let me have a day when I need 
not watch you, and Mark can do so to his heart’s content. No 
one will miss me; it will be the easiest thing in the world to 
have a headache, and for all of you to enjoy yourselves without 
me. Don’t try to persuade me. Let me be a fool to the top of 
my bent, if I wish it. But there isn’t room for both of us; I 
have got a scrap of individuality, although it has struggled for 
seven years to find expression. It must be either you or me, and 
it will be you, of course; the survival of the fittest. Mark need 
never know. Perhaps sometimes he will think me a trifle more 
unreasonable than before, but you and he will walk and talk and 
ride together, as you have always done, That is all he wants. 
Take what the gods give you, Adela; I am sick of playing 
audience to Providence.” 

Should the poor man suddenly accuse his benefactor of pauper- 
ising him; should the colourless meadow stream unexpectedly 
lash itself into a torrent of rainbow light and sparkle; such 
inversions of nature would scarcely have amazed Mrs. Chantry 
more than the transformation of her friend. 

“You utterly bewilder me, Emily,” she said at last. “It is 
merely a platitude to say you are talking overwhelming nonsense. 
What have you been imagining? Is it possible you mean that 
you are jealous of Mark and me?” 
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“If you prefer to put it baldly,” said Mrs. Greville. “I 
thought I generalised your position more.” 

“Perhaps you did.” She stopped tolaugh. “These be accusa- 
tions, Emily. My dear, have you realised what a hopelessly 
middle-aged trio we are, in spite of the fact that you and Mark 
married so absurdly young? We are all just too old for such 
ideas; our emotions would bore us, if we began to take them 
seriously. Even granted that I have a three years’ advantage 
over you in age, it is one that I have squandered shamefully. I 
racketed while you rested; I made nights hideous which you 
spent in slumber, and accomplished all the sins of commission 
while you were gracefully omitting. Those three years profit 
me nothing; I am old already, and it is becoming a blatant fact. 
I make holes in my dress allowance to repair those in my cottage 
roofs; I even take an intelligent interest in drains. Would it 
surprise you to hear that the staple topic of my conversations 
with Mark is our tenantry ?” 

Mrs. Greville looked up incredulously, and Adela reddened 
suddenly beneath her healthily tanned skin, 

“T don’t say always; you know Mark too well to believe me, 
ifI did. He isn’t that sort. But at least grant me the conces- 
sion, Emily, that I keep him from other daughters of Heth. I 
honestly think you would be wiser to choose me as the lesser evil ; 
but, if it would make you happier, I solemnly abdicate. I won't 
come on Friday ; it will be much easier for me to have a headache 
than for you, and I should like an opportunity to prove my 
indifference. I admit it is a disappointment; it is an occasion 
for a frock, and I love occasions for frocks, I haven’t outgrown 
all my youthful follies, although I am far enough advanced to 
make them subordinate. Will that satisfy you? May I tell Mark 
you have re-considered the matter ?” 

“Why should you stay away?” said Mrs. Greville. “The 
credit of the whole affair belongs to you. You have arranged 
things weeks ahead ; even the servants will look to you for orders. 
Do you suppose Tottan and Elsie would forgive me, if they knew 
what I had done? Or Mark? Your presence means so much 
more than my absence. Why won’t you let things go?” 

Mrs. Chantry rose impatiently. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Emily, don’t let us be even more 
irrational,” she said, and paused one moment for the half expected 
suggestion of a compromise. Then, as her friend made no 
answer, she went on: “ Mark will be delighted at your change of 
mind; he will ask no questions, and the children have heard 
nothing. We begin at last to border on simplicity. You must 
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get up, and I will ring for sal volatile, or whatever is needful. 
No one must see you like this; tears make one such a caricature 
of one’s own grief. I will do what I can to help you while I am 
here, but even Célestine had better not come.” 

Mrs. Chantry could be a very practical helper. In the absence 
of the invaluable Célestine, she reduced her unresisting friend’s 
appearance to something once more approaching order; re- 
arranged the hair with which the sofa cushions had meade havoc, 
and ordered tea to be brought as speedily as possible. Her move- 
ments were deft and quick, and “actively kind” ; Emily kissed 
her with very real and grateful affection when they parted, but 
could not bring herself to the proposal of a concession. Outside 
the door Adela paused to collect herself for the inevitable inter- 
view with Mark. She needed steadying, and was still too over- 
whelmed by a stupefying sense of amazement to be able to arrange 
her thoughts with clearness. Such a meeting, however, she 
considered unavoidable, and she was therefore the more relieved, 
when a servant met her at the foot of the staircase with the 
announcement that his master had been unexpectedly called away ; 
although, he would, he said, be back as soon as possible, if Mrs. 
Chantry could find time to wait. 

Adela, deeply thankful for the respite, aloud regretted her 
inability to stay, and asked that her horse might be brought 
round, The few minutes of necessary delay seemed unendurable, 
since any moment might bring Mark. She was intensely relieved 
to turn the mare’s head away from the Towers before his re- 
anpearance. 

Her choice of routes lay between fields and village, and she 
unhesitatingly chose the latter, since Greville knew her preference 
for unfrequented ways, and in expectation of meeting her would 
turn towards the well-known meadows. She was once more free 
to think. The shock, which the afternoon had brought her, was 
a grave one; she had to review matters seriously, which in 
Emily’s presence she had been forced to treat lightly. She had 
dominated the life at the Towers so long and so absolutely, with a 
rule almost as unconscious as it was favourable, that she had never 
dreamt of possible’interference. It was rather more than seven 
years ago, some months after her husband’s death, that she had 
first taken up her abode at Whittingham, at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Greville, with whom she had renewed a childhood’s friend- 
ship at Mentone after a considerable lapse of years. The intimacy 
between the two households increased rapidly. Emily, complacent, 
commonplace, with few ideas, learnt quickly to rely on Adela; to 
the two children she was invaluable, whether in play or work; 
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for Greville, more gradually, a delightful companion, sharing his 
interest in sport and in the ever-present question of a poor and 
importunate tenantry. All matters relating to the Towers were 
referred to her practical judgment; she was Emily’s adviser in all 
domestic troubles; a ready and helpful confidante, by whose aid 
supreme order was restored where confusion had reigned for years. 

She had not supplanted Mrs. Greville; the reigns of govern- 
ment Jay in no one’s hands; for Mark, for the whole household, 
Emily was absolutely insufficient. That she had herself realised 
it, was to Mrs. Chantry not the least amazing part of the after- 
noon’s revelation. 

Adela found herself beset on all sides by problems; Emily’s 
metamorphosis had shaken the very foundations of her life. Her 
dominion at the Towers, so gradually assumed as to be as unnotice- 
able to herself as to others, would be impossible now that it had 
become self-conscious; her many-sided friendship with Mark— 
half Platonic, half philandering, and now grown wholly necessary 
to both—would be equally so; the children’s affection, which 
meant so much to her, must be resigned. If all this must come 
to pass, her further residence at Whittingham would be intolerable, 
and the life of that other household had become so completely 
bound up with her own existence that the thought of severing the 
connection was unbearable. 

She had but little doubt of Emily’s swift regret; even though 
she might not relent in time to suggest a compromise for Friday, 
she knew that she would endeavour afterwards to express contri- 
tion by countless signs. But all things were now transitory; a 
smouldering fire, which might at any time leap up, would lurk 
continually below the surface and render their former careless 
intercourse impossible, At the thought she felt a deep resentment 
rise up in her heart against her friend. 

Mrs. Chantry had just reached the turning of the little village 
street, when the sudden appearance of Greville, mounted on his 
brown cob and coming towards her, acted as a mental shower 
bath to her relaxed nerves. He looked gloomy and pre-occupied, 
but his expression changed to one of pleased surprise as he caught 
sight of her. 

“Tam more in luck than I thought possible,” he said, as he 
reined in his horse beside hers. I had made up my mind that 
you would return by the fields, and that if you had already started 
I must resign myself to miss you. I wanted particularly to see 
you again, as you know, but Martin called with news of a fire in 
the village, and I had to go. Come with me, and see the scene of 
the disaster ; it all lies on your homeward route,” 
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He turned with her, and a few paces brought them within sight 
of the miniature holocaust; the gutted walls of a small cottage, 
from which thin streams of blackened water were still issuing, 
heaped round with smouldering thatch. The former occupants 
stood moodily by, regarding the total destruction of all their 
worldly goods with the stolid indifference of the very poor, to 
whom one misfortune more or less can make but little difference 
in the comprehensive calamity of existence. Mark’s moody 
expression had returned, when after a few minutes’ silent examina- 
tion they set off once more. 

“Insured? Oh, yes,” he answered, in reply to Mrs. Chantry’s 
question. “ Far beyond its value for that matter, which consisted 
mainly in the picturesque. The hateful, interminable bother is 
in having to replace it with a red-brick, grey-slated horror, 
necessarily sanitary and necessarily hideous, whose natural result 
will be an ubiquitous clamour for other air-tight dwellings equally 
hideous. Heaven knows why we should all assemble on Friday 
to congratulate poor Tottan on his probable inheritance to the 
property!” He paused, and added: “Not that we shall all do 
so: I had forgotten Emily. Did you, by the way, see her?” 

“Yes, I saw her. That will be right, Mark; there will be no 
difficulties, and I am sure she is sorry that there have been any. 
I don’t think I would even refer to it again.” 

Greville turned, and regarded her steadily. 

“You are a wonderful woman, Adela,” he said at last. “I 
wonder what we should do without you. We trade abominably on 
your good nature; are we unreasonable, we call you in to manage 
us; are we bored, you must amuse us; bad-tempered, and you 
smooth us down; all, as far as I can see, without the slightest 
recompense. The thought of the Friday ordeal would be purga- 
tory, if we had not you to rely upon. You won’t forget that you 
have promised to come early ?” 

A shout from behind prevented Mrs. Chantry’s reply, and 
Tottan on his bicycle appeared, returning, flushed with victory, 
from a local cricket match, in which he had carried his bat for 
forty-five against the bowling of a county professional. Such an 
event evoked the keenest interest ; a rapid interchange of question 
and answer following, in which the former topic was lost. Was 
there a decent wicket? Had there been any chances? Two, 
Tottan admitted; a hard one, missed in the slips, and... he 
had certainly thought he was out leg-before, but the umpire had 
refused to give it. Otherwise, his score would have stood at 
nine. 

“And there, but for the grace of a blatant injustice, goes 
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Totian Henry Greville,” observed Mark drily. ‘ L.b.w. seven 
times this season, and you call yourself cricketer, Tottan! Come 
home, and repent; we can’t presume to burden Adela with this 
specimen of British degeneration.” 

They had reached the lodge-gates, and, after a laughing good- 
bye, Mrs. Chantry watched father and son ride off together— 
Mark, in spite of his last words, genuinely pleased at his son’s 
success, and having with the additional aid of Adela’s tidings 
completely recovered his good-humour. As they turned the 
corner, she directed her course slowly towards the house, still 
pondering over the interrupted conversation. At any other time 
she would have given no weight to Mark’s expressions of apprecia- 
tion; the events of the afternoon had lent them significance. 
Surely her influence had been salutary—she herself some presence 
more welcome than merely a “lesser evil” ? 

And a caprice of Emily’s was to end it! A whim was to be 
the destruction of that delicately blended, harmonious intercourse 
of lives. In her impatience, Mrs. Chantry could give a name of 
no profounder importance to her friend’s emotion. She felt a 
desolate sensation of loneliness descend upon her at the thought of 
an existence apart from theirs. The years which she had spent 
at Whittingham—healthy, happy years of country pursuits, with 
but rare returns to her old gayer life—had divided her, irrevocably 
it seemed, from her former friends and aquaintances. She felt 
no longer any inclination for them; Whittingham alone compre- 
hended her sphere. 

Adela passed the day which intervened before the festivities 
at the Towers in an unenviable frame of mind; she was beset by 
contradictions, alternating between a “ catastrophe of the infinitely 
little” and a calamity genuinely vast in its proportions, There 
were questions of justification, of vindication; moments, when 
she felt disposed for one last reckless draught of all the things 
that meant enjoyment to her: Mark’s admiration (Heaven knew, 
she would have years in which to miss it!), the general admission 
of her absolute power, the flattering attention on her wit. At 
other times she was merely passive, awaiting only some further 
incentive to spur her to a definite course; but in every mood she 
saw, like some nightmare vision, the separation from Whittingham 
loom before her as the final, unavoidable necessity. 

Up to the last minute she had almost expected to receive from 
Emily a note of contrition, so that when Friday dawned without 
the arrival of any messenger from the Towers, it was with a 
fecling of half-humorous resignation that she herself sat down 
to compose a letter, expressing her regret that one of her bad 
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attacks of neuralgia had so completely prostrated her as to unfit 
her for taking any part in the day’s proceedings. 

As she laid her pen aside and wandered on to the terrace, 
a sting lay even in the fact that she had never known herself in 
more perfect health and spirits; she had spoken the trath when 
she had told Mrs. Greville that the foregoing of the festivities 
would mean a very real disappointment to her. The country lay 
below her, bathed in a flood of sunshine made yet more glorious 
by the tempering mists of September. Such a day as this she 
was compelled to spend in hateful inactivity and travesty of 
illness, while her most familiar friends were occupied in the 
enjoyment she might not share! 

The morning and afternoon hung heavily on her hands, since 
she was obliged, in some degree, to keep up the mockery of 
illness before the servants; but after dinner she allowed herself, 
under the shelter of a thick cloak, a blissful period of freedom in 
the gardens. Soon after eight o’clock a feu de joie and fireworks 
were to terminate the rejoicings in the village; a rocket was to 
be the signal—she and Mark had together arranged it all a few 
days before—and she sat now in a protected corner of the terrace, 
waiting for the tongue of flame to shoot up behind the trees. It 
was a beautiful evening; a young moon, white and graceful, 
floated up a sky still copper-red from sunset, against which the 
elms and beeches stood out in vast purple silhouettes. Mrs. 
Chantry watched it with the restful feeling of familiarity, which 
does not demand too much attention; watched it, until the 
purple trees grew black, and the splendour of the west had faded 
almost to a uniform violet. 

Then she awoke suddenly from her preoccupation to the fact 
that there had been no rocket, no bonfire, no sign of the carefully 
prepared entertainments. She consulted her watch, and found 
that the appointed time had long past by; perplexed she rose 
to her feet, and was still standing uncertainly, when the noise of 
rapidly approaching wheels fell on her ear. The sound made by 
the movement of a well-known horse and cart can be as convincing 
as the most accustomed voice. Mrs Chantry said to herself 
“ Mark’s mare,” and waited trembling, although she could scarcely 
have told why, for it to turn the corner. 

She was right: Greville was the driver. Both recognised each 
other simultaneously, and as he reined in the horse, Mrs. Chantry 
ran down the steps. She laid her band lightly on the animal’s 
steaming flanks, asking: 

“Ts anything wrong?” 
Greville’s tone was in itself an answer, 
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“Haven't you heard? Emily has had a horrible accident; 
she has asked for you incessantly, ever since she recovered 
consciousness. Will you come?” 

Mrs. Chantry climbed quickly in by his side. 

“Come? At once if she wants me. Tell me what has 
happened ; I have heard nothing. Is it very serious?” 

Greville answered as they went along: able himself only to 
give bare outlines of the occurrence. Emily had been pressed 
by a guest departing from the garden party to attempt a trial 
trip in his new motor; they had whirred gaily out of sight down 
the drive; then, at the junction of the private and public roads, 
a van loaded with heavy goods was passing; there had been 
a horrible crash. Emily was brought back to the house, crushed 
and unconscious ; the careless driver, by the irony of fate, escaping 
almost unhurt. She lay now in great pain, and internal injuries 
were dreaded; if it was as they feared, it was improbable that 
she would live through the night. 

Mrs. Chantry listened in silence, forbearing to torment her 
companion with questions. The cool night air rushed by their 
faces in a darkness which seemed alive with wings: the impetuous 
swoop of bats, the lumbering bodies of clumsy cockchafers, and 
the softer contact of moths. All seemed desperately unreal ; and 
still more unreal and unhetmlich was the disordered house, with 
the unaccustomed ghastliness of its occupants’ white faces. 

Tottan was the first to meet them; he seized Adela’s hand, 
and drew her in eagerly. 

“Thank heaven, you have come!” he said. “ Mother is still 
asking for you; she wants tosee you alone, I think. Will you come 
up atonce? You don’t know how we have been listening for you! ” 

Adela followed him up the familiar staircase, still with the 
sensation of unreality strong upon her. It seemed so utterly out 
of place to see Emily’s orderly white apartments occupied by the 
paraphernalia of illness. A nun—procured hastily from the 
neighbouring convent as a temporary substitute for a hospital 
nurse—was standing by the shaded light, pouring somo medictno 
drop by drop into a measuring glass. The golden liquid, the 
ominous black garb, displayed in strong relief against the white 
walls, had a posterlike effect; Mrs. Ohantry turned with a fecling 
of incongruity to the still fgure on the bed. 

“TY am here, Emily,” sho said, kneeling by her side, uncertain 
how toact. “Do you want anything?” 

“Want anything!” Mrs. Greville opened her eyes, and spokes 
in a low eager whisper. Oh, Adela, how good it is to ses you! 
I cent Mark ; I was afraid you might not come, that you coul! Loi 
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possibly forgive me. Oh, my dear, my dear——” the inert 
bandaged form suddenly heaved with sobs, and Mrs. Chantry, 
inexplicably cold and untouched, waited on, until the halting 
voice began slowly to speak again: 

“T suffered all day, but since the accident it has been torture, 
a thousand times worse than the hurts and bruises. What right 
had I to interfere with what my own selfishness had caused? 
Were you to benefit us always, and receive nothing in return? 
It was I who was of no use—Adela, I can’t recover. I want you 
to promise me one thing, that I may know you have forgiven me, 
and that I haven’t left without some reparation ; will you marry 
Mark? Don’t let anything I may have said weigh with you, let me 
know that you have forgiven all my ill-will. I can’t die happily 
unless you do—Adela, why won't you speak ?” 

Mrs. Chantry, still kneeling, seemed to herself transfixed in 
the midst of a whirl of emotions. Her affection for Emily, the 
natural desire of life to aid the travail of death, were endeavouring 
to sweep her headlong ; only her absolute knowledge of the truth 
stayed her. During the past two days the strict self-analysis to 
which she had been subjected had displayed her feelings to her 
even to the keenest point of subtlety, and against such perfect 
conviction she could not play a part. 

“My dear, my dear Emily,” she said at last, “ you mustn’t ask 
me. I once married a man I only liked—however much I might 
have liked him—and it was a hideous mistake. I couldn’t do it 
again. I know what I am saying; I know the exact extent of 
my affection for Mark—and I couldn’t do it. Ask me anything 
else. Whatever happened, he and I should always be friends, and 
I would do everything in my power for Tottan and Elsie. Won't 
that do? They shall be like my own children. My dear, do tell 
me you are satisfied.” 

There was no answer. Mrs. Greville lay back with closed eyes, 
and the doctor, who had again returned, signed to Adela to leave, 
She stole softly downstairs, and found in the hall the stir 
occasioned by the arrival of a great London physician and two 
nurses. The servants turned naturally to her for orders, and it 
was @ relief to find occupation. It was almost midnight before 
she rejoined Tottan and Elsie in the library, and waited with 
them until the grey light of dawn began to steal slowly through 
the lines of the shutters. The air felt close and stifling: Tottan 
rose, and pushed aside the heavy iron bars, flinging the windows 
wide. A rush of morning breeze filled the room; the curtains 
flapped and shook in conflicting draughts: the doctor stood in 
tho doorway. All three turned, 
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“So far, Mrs. Greville is progressing satisfactorily,” he said. 
“T do not think the injuries are so serious as we feared. A few 
days will decide.” 

* * * * * 

Emily, by slow degrees, recovered. Neither sho nor Adela 
ever alluded to the words which had passed between them on 
that night, but they bore fruit in the complete restoration of 
Mrs. Greville’s trust and confidence in her friend. She had 
tested her motives at a supreme moment, and her faith was 
complete. 

Of justification—who may say? Mrs, Chantry had had a 
mauvais quart Uheure, whose memory compelled a more watchful 
rectitude, 

Cunistine D, I’, Hints. 
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Albania. 
PART II. 


Tur Man or Grvupt. 


Ws had company up that fearful ravine. As we left the peace- 
fal village of Selee we had been hailed, and soon afterwards 
ahandsome middle-aged man had joined us with his little son. 
Iie was from Grudi, a distant clan, and was journeying to his 
home by our way. His dress was richer than that of his fellows, 
and in his features that grave refinement was noticeable that is so 
oddly in contrast to these men’s lives. His Martini was 
beautifully polished and inlaid at the butt, while his ten-year-old 
boy—a serious, sturdy little chap—-was armed with a Martini 
carbine, which he carried as lightly and as unaffectedly as if it 
were a plaything. Round his little waist he wore an exact 
counterpart of his father’s well-filled bandolier, and even wore a 
small revolver. 

As we commenced the long and weary ascent, the ravine 
echoing with the rifle shots of the departing pilgrims, Padro 
Giulio informed me that this man from Grudi was in a blood-feud 
with others of his clan. Only a few weeks ago he had shot a 
man, and his life was now in hourly danger. That was why his 
son was so elaborately armed. 

Once during a halt we made at a point where it was possible to 
rest awhile, I challenged the little boy to a trial of carbines. 
The little chap had been eyeing my Mannlicher curiously, and 
he smiled delightedly as I showed him the mechanism of the 
magazine, When I let him fire a shot from it, I laughed outright 
at his manifest joy, whereat he blushed, and was chid by his 
father. He made a fairly good hit at a rock opposite, and then 
spoke long and earnestly to his father. Padre Giulio translated. 

“He wants such a carbine. It does not kick like his own 
Martini, and to be able to fire five shots without reloading must 
be beautiful.” 

That was the gist of his remarks, and, to please him, I took a 
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shot from his carbine. Many men object to the kick of the 
Martini carbine, and I myself remember the days of sore shoulders 
when that weapon was the arm of the Cavalry. Yet, here was a 
little boy who stood up to the concussion as nonchalantly as if he 
were ® war-worn veteran. And how the kick jarred his whole 
body ! 

We found a large party awaiting us as we emerged from the 
rocks of the ravine on to the well-wooded but terribly steep slopes 
stretching up to Gredija. 

“Father,” I said, breathing heavily, “let us rest awhile. The 
remaining distance is steepest of all.” 

Then the monk had smiled, and shown me our horses grazing 
through the bushes. 

Very slowly we rode up, pausing continually to breathe our 
struggling horses, till I would have dismounted in sheer pity. 

“Nay, my son; they are used to it,” remonstrated the monk. 
“ Besides, we can buy new horses when these die. When we die, 
the matter is more complicated.” 

Meditating on this truism, I rode on till the open downs of 
Grecija rolled out before us, and the Commandir bore us into the 
hut to coffee. 

It is finished, and I go outside into the paling day. I find a 
group of men sitting in a ring, conversing musically together, 
for the Albanian language is very pleasant to the ear. Sheep 
are being driven down by children as nimble and sure-footed as 
they are, shepherds whistle shrilly, and dogs bark sharply. 

I am tired. My senses are soothed with the pastoral beauty of 
the scene, and I would lay myself full length on the soft grass, 
when my companions suddenly become alert. They are now 
kneeling, and there, on the lonely downs in the fast fading light, 
Padre Giulio commences to chant the rosary. It is a scene I 
often witnessed afterwards, but never shall I forget the solemn 
effect of this evening. 

The shepherds repeat the prayers from memory, chanting in 
rough unison. I kneel likewise, and my eyes wander over that 
quaint group of rough men. 

The pure profile of the monk’s upturned face shows clearly 
against the heavens, the glory of the twilight enhancing the 
ascetic beauty of his face. Near him kneels the man from Grudi, 
his hands but lately washed from the blood of his enemy, and 
living on when every prayer may be his last; his face is very 
earnest, yet loving; and as the little child of the Commandir 
toddles to him, with one strong arm he encircles him, bidding him 
be still in a gentle aside. His son, the boy warrior, is on the 
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threshold of his young existence. His eyes are sad, and wistful, 
and old, for he has learnt the mysteries of death, when others at 
his tender age are playing innocent games. At his side lies the 
carbine which makes him a man at ten years of age. The rest of 
the circle is composed of young athletic men; there is not one of 
them but has often faced the deadly bullet. 

The bleating of a flock of lambs mingles with the monotonous 
singing, and one of the youths springs up quickly to head them 
off. 

The simple service concludes, and the monk links his arm in 
mine as we stroll to the edge of the great slopes. Far away 
opposite, forest fires are raging fiercely in the distance, on those 
mysterious ridges. 

“Does it not remind thee of a city illuminated by Chinese 
lanterns?” says the young priest, softly. “I have seen many 
such spectacles in Naples during the Carnival. When I wasa 
student still, I mingled in those gaily-lit streets. Afterwards I 
watched them, even as we are watching these fires now—from the 
terrace of our monastery overlooking the city.” 

“And thou wast even so far away as now?” I answer gently. 
The idea is poetical and the likeness startling. 

“Nay,” says the monk. “In Naples those lanterns were still 
further away than this illumination of Nature.” 

I understand. We watch the glow deepening and intensifying 
in one spot, paling in another; and as we turn towards the hut 
in answer to calling voices, we see great tongues of flame leaping 
up into the starlit heaven from the forest through which we 
journeyed a few hours since. 

In the hut we seat ourselves on blocks of wood, and cheese and 
vaki are given us, while a woman stirs a yellow mixture in a 
cauldron over the wood fire. Two young children standing near 
us holding chips of flaming wood, acting the part of living 
torches. From time to time they seek new bits of wood, as the old 
burn down, or blow the half-smouldering chips into brighter light. 

Then comes the mixture from the cauldron, maize ground into 
flour, cheese and milk kneaded into a doughy paste, stodgy and 
satisfying. We eat it from the pot with long wooden spoons. 
The men eat long after I have laid aside my spoon, appeased yet 
hungry. 

Tired out, I soon lie down to rest between the monk and the 
man from Grudi. They soon sleep, but not so I. There is 
another guest sharing the hospitality of the Commandir, and 
with him he speaks, replenishing the fire from time to time as it 
burns low. The baby cries, and I am strangely restless. I sleep 
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and wake again. An arm is lying across my chest. I gently 
return it to its owner, the man from Grudi. The monk shouts 
in his sleep, his legs are mixed up with mine, and I rearrange 
our nether limbs. Again the baby wails. 

Thus passes the night, part waking, part dreaming, part 
sleeping, till a hand firmly grasps my shoulder. Starting up, I 
see the kindly face of the Commandir. He is holding a cup of 
milk and coffee in his other hand, and lo! the morning light is 
streaming in through the open door. 


Tue Mass on toe Prateav. 

It is Sunday. 

A goodly concourse of shepherds accompany us towards the 
lonely altar, where to-day mass is to be celebrated. The whitest 
of headcloths almost cover the stern visages of the men, the most 
elaborately trimmed white serge jackets and trousers fit their 
graceful figures like a glove. Their rifles are polished to 
brilliancy, likewise the long steel barrel of the revolvers. 

We climb a terribly steep hill, and from its summit we gaze 
once more on that wild chaos of mountains and gorges. It isa 
break-neck ride, and down the other side wé must perforce dis- 
mount. The change of scenery is sharp. Gone are the verdure- 
clad slopes and mighty beeches, the snow-peaked mountains and 
the gloomy valleys. We are in a vast basin of barren grey rock, 
and the village we are approaching is almost invisible, built, as 
are the rude hovels, of the same grey stone. Little blue spirals 
of smoke ascend into the bluer heavens, and the wood of the roofs 
is weather-beaten into the same neutral tints of the rocks. Even 
the hardy inhabitants in their dead white clothes form no relief 
in that dull picture. Snow lies in gleaming patches everywhere, 
and every hut has a huge block of frozen snow before its door, 
which, melting slowly under the midday sun, gives the shepherds 
water. 

Now they come out and answer our hails, and men bear me 
into a wretched shanty. It is soon full to overflowing. The 
same warm welcome is extended to me as if I had lived all my 
life amongst them, viz.:~-a grip of the hand (the Albanians do 
not shake) and the kiss which is not a kiss, but the laying 
together of cheeks. 

Milk and snow, a delicious cooling beverage, is given me in & 
tin cup. aki is produced, and soon I feel as if I had indeed 
lived my life amongst these good men. 

We do not quaff our rahi without ceremony. The Albanians 
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are the personification of ceremonial politeness. Every time the 
glass is raised, the drinker first praises the Saviour and then 
toasts his host. 

Some Montenegrins troop in, a gay plash of colour in that 
black and white gathering. With them I can converse, and very 
animated grows the scene. Open-handed, open-hearted hospitality 
is showered on all. 

Tot after tot is almost forced down my throat, and soon the 
potent spirit goes to my head. I remonstrate, but in vain. A 
jovial giant, with long drooping moustachios, claps me on the 
back and intimates that the priest is snoozing in the further 
corner. He seats himself at my side with the bottle and glass. 
They bring me more cheese, and the giant, splendidly handsome, 
plays the very tempter with the raki. He takes my cap and sets 
it on his head. Shouts of laughter follow this action, for the 
effect is comically incongruous. Gently I refuse more spirit, and 
lie back well contented, my eyes roving over these merry, careless 
faces, and over the rifle and revolver-stacked wall. 

Does my cigarette go out, a dozen hands hold a glowing 
ember. Is it finished, a dozen hands roll me a new one, and 
laugh when I know not which to take. 

Padre Giulio wakes up, and it is time to proceed to the church. 
A hundred men accompany us; a few hundred yards distant a 
compact little body of women are trudging along parallel to us. 
A vast grey plain stretches out before us. It is the church. Its 
walls are the distant mountains, its ceiling is the blue firmament, 
and the altar is a pile of stones far away in the centre. Surely 
God cannot be worshipped in a more imposing edifice, for His 
hands have built it, and His children, who worship there, have 
never doubted Him. 

It is a huge barren plateau of great altitude, and as far as the 
eye can see rise hill-top and snow-peak. Soaring far above the 
rest, jut the jagged fangs of the Proclotia. Once a village was 
here, but the inclemency of the exposed heights has driven the 
inhabitants to more-sheltered spots. Where now a rude pile of 
stones serves as altar for this annual mass stood a church. Its 
outline can still be traced in a border of stones. Scattered around 
are the merest skeletons of the former huts. 

An Albanian unslings his rifle and slowly fires five shots. It 
is the bell, not softly pealing o’er hill and dale, but crashing out 
sharply in the clear atmosphere, summoning warlike peasants to 
their devotions, its echoes clashing back harshly as it strikes a 
wall of stone. 

Soon from all directions come knots of worshippers, rifles are 
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stacked round the whilom walls of the church, and while the 
monk deftly decorates the altar, they squat and lie around. I 
find my youthful schoolmaster, and he is curious to hear how I 
have fared. Men come and greet me, talking through the medium 
of the schoolmaster, and many are the strange questions that 
they ask. 

Why do I come to such a barren spot? Do I find this wild life 
bearable? I answer, and they are dumb with wonder that a 
stranger should dwell willingly even for a few days in their 
midst. Yet how do they know of another world, which none have 
seen and they have but dimly heard of? The monk comes to tell 
me that all is ready, and we are silent. Behind the crucifix upon 
the altar peep the muzzles of a dozen rifles, and the priest in his 
scarlet chasuble commences, I withdraw a little distance to 
watch the whole scene, All are kneeling save a few Monte- 
negrins, who stand stiffly, yet reverently, throughout, for they 
belong to the Greek Church. The mass has a more intimate 
character than had the mass in Selce, and I feel infinitely more 
drawn to the men of Trejepsi than to their brethren of Clementi. 
A quiver goes through the throng as the Host is elevated. The 
women throw themselves on their faces; the men kneel upright 
with outstretched hands; the Montenegrins bow their heads, 
crossing themselves. 

The service is ended. We form a circle of the captains and 
head men, and Padre Giulio excuses the plainness of the ritual. 

“The stones are very rickety,” he says, “and the wind is so 
strong that I could scarce stand steadily.” 

Milk and snow are mysteriously produced. My old villain of 
the village has a full bottle of rakz, and we sit and talk and laugh 
from sheer light-heartedness. A dear old boy urges me to learn 
their language and dwell a while amongst them, “for,” he says, 
“we have learnt to love thee.” 

My old villain says, with many hearty claps on the back, that 
he will truly journey to Podgorica ere I leave the land, and there 
drink with me, “ Not one oka (a quart and half) but two okas of 
raki, we will drink until we can drink no more.” I breathe a 
prayer that he may not find me, then. 

The sun is high in the heavens, There will be feasting to-day 
in all the mountain villages, and my mouth waters as I hear of 
lambs roasted whole, and I would fain break my fourth day’s fast 
there and then. 

We part from the Commandir, who, with clasped hand, thanks 
me for the honour I have done him in accepting his poor hospi- 
tality, and kegs my pardon for the roughness of the fare. 
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“Tt was a day of fasting,” he says, “otherwise my fattest lamb 
would have been slaughtered to do thee honour. Thou must come 
again.” 

We lay our cheeks together, and I feel as if 1 am parting from 
an old friend. 

Our new hosts bring the horses, and with many shouts of 
“ Farewell!” and shots from our revolvers, we separate, Soon the 
plateau is ringing with the rifles. The youth of the clan are 
holding their Sunday shooting practice. 


Tuer INFERNO, 


We have broken our fast with dishes of lambs’ lungs and liver, 
cheese roasted with milk into a mess somewhat resembling “ Welsh 
rarebit,” a mess of maize meal, oil and cheese. The whole washed 
down with copious draughts of half frozen milk and judicious, if 
frequent, tots of raki. 

The women have drawn our boots from our feet, and Padre 
Giulio is already snoring upon his pile of rushes and sheepskins. 

It is the afternoon after the mass on the great plateau of 
Kostice, and we are quartered in the summer residence of an 
Albanian magnate who, with his three stalwart sons, his wife and 
their wives and one or two nondescript old women—perhaps his 
mother and his aunt—inhabit a rude hut fourteen feet by eight, 
into whose limited space the Padre and I are squeezed. It is 
entered by a primitive door four feet in height, its walls are loosely 
piled blocks of grey stone and odd planks, and logs of wood con- 
stitute the roof. 

Inside this chimneyless abode smokes a fire upon the earthen 
floor, and along the substantial but airy walls are piled the coarse 
blankets and sheepskins, used to cover the hardy limbs of this 
motley assembly at night. It is typical of the irregular collection 
of huts which constitute this solitary mountain village, grouped 
together in a small cup in the midst of this waste of grey hills. 
Our host, a handsome man in his prime, is bidding his numerous 
womenkind “be still,” in a stentorian whisper, half causing the 
monk to start uneasily in his post-prandial nap, and through half- 
closed eyes I watch him. He has regular clear-cut features, a 
fine mouth partially covered with a luxuriant moustache, and 
most kindly eyes. The head-cloth is pushed back, disclosing his 
shaven head to the crown, and the thick bush of hair hanging on 
his neck. As I drop off to sleep, I hear the shots and shouts of 
the mountaineers firing energetically at improvised stone targets 
outside. Then Padre Giulio wakes me, and the women pour cups 
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of icy water over our heads and hands, and we stroll slowly away 
from the village. 

Preparations are in full swing for the coming feast of meat. 
Below our hut lies a hollow, and here men are busily chopping 
and shaping huge stakes; carcases of lambs are being spitted, 
and low walls of stones erected to keep in the heat. Against the 
grey background these men in their black and white dress are 
scarcely distinguishable, and form but a part of that neutral- 
tinted picture. 

Others are bringing wood, and in each little square of stone 
fires are lighted, with the lambs now ready, four in each square. 
In the bright sunlight the flames scarcely show, and thus we 
leave the busy scene. 

Up rough tracks trodden by sheep and goats we climb, past the 
holiday riflemen, who pause to salute the monk, and out on to the 
vast hillside, sparsely vegetated with tufts of coarse grass. 
Everywhere bleat great flocks of sheep, seeking a meal with diffi- 
culty on these barren heights. All is grey, an eternal grey like 
unto a stormy ocean, wave-tossed, bleak and cold, yet overhead 
stretches a rich canopy of blue, and beyond, in the distance, rise 
the forest-clad slopes and mountains of Clementi. 

With great discrimination, proving former visits, the monk 
leads me to a spot where the rocks have formed a natural bench, 
and here we seat ourselves to gaze upon that distant panorama. 
The greyness ends abruptly, changing mercifully into the rich 
green of the beech forests. To our extreme left the Kom rears 
its mighty peaks to Heaven. But this imposing mountain is 
eclipsed by that rugged pile before us, the Proclotia. How 
fitting is its name, the “damned mountain” of ancient history !* 

Out of the beautiful green they jut like the broken teeth of a 
comb from a bed of moss. The snow is lying deep on many of 
their inhospitable ridges, while the fangs are so inaccessible and 
steep that not even snow can find a resting-place upon those 
virgin heights, never yet trodden by the foot of man. 

To-day there is scarce a peak in the world that men have not 
climbed and explored, yet here in Europe stands a mountain as 
wild as any, where to climb is death. The savage clansmen round 
its base let no stranger pass, and they themselves have nothing 
to seek where even the goats find no reward. A few brave men 
have ventured to its base to find the muzzles of rifles barring 
further way. The Albanian saying that the life of a man is worth 
but the price of a cartridge is no vain boast, and one which travel- 
lers remember sometimes to their cost, when the rifles have begun 
to speak it. 
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Strange, passing strange, is this land before us, lying opposite 
to Italy, by steamer but a few hours away, and I must fain speak 
of it to my companion separated only by twenty-four hours’ 
travelling from his native city of Naples. 

“Yos,” he admits, “but the difference! These men seek only 
to keep what is their own. Their honesty and morality is beyond 
comparison with that of the people proud in the possession of 
so-called civilisation, so near, yet so immeasurably distant.” 

“And their love of murder?” I venture. 

+ “We kill, too,” says the monk sadly, as we slowly turn our 
backs on that glorious view. ‘“ Their murders are those of mistaken 
honour and custom. They do not assassinate those to whom they 
have sworn allegiance or friendship, neither do they kill for gain. 
Ah! if we could only teach them that commandment, what a race 
of men they would be!” 

And I am forced to admit this truth, as we sit half an hour 
later in the hut of the captain of the village. With what courtesy 
and tenderness does this burly giant attend to our wants, divining 
our wishes ere they be spoken, setting before us his little all with 
the grace and unaffectedness of a true gentleman. 

Never have I witnessed a single wounding action, or heard an 
ill-chosen word, the whole time that I spent in these men’s 
midst. 

Then we stroll on towards our hut, and on the way I pass the 
little pond surrounded by a morass. It is the only drinking 
water for the beasts, and they sink up to their barrels in the slush. 
Active men with poles stand around, lifting a cow more firmly 
sunk than the rest as with a lever. Even in the watering of 
their cattle must these hardy men meet with difficulties. From 
all sides the flocks and herds are wending their way downwards 
towards this quagmire, previously to being driven into the stone 
corrals before their owners’ huts. The deep hollow before our 
hut is now a veritable huge kitchen—a score of sheep are roasting 
slowly, turned leisarely by their brawny turnspits. 

The young schoolmaster joins me, for the monk has gone on, and 
other men come plying me with questions. As the light fails I 
rejoin the monk, sitting on a stone before the hut and over- 
looking the hollow. 

“What a scene for Dante!” he says softly, his eyes resting on 
the strange scene before us. 

It is indeed a very Inferno. In the deepening twilight the 
similarity is rapidly heightened till the impression thus won 
becomes ghastly. Moving vaguely, the grey figures hover around 
the fires, the roasting carcases assume a horribly human appear- 
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ance, till a picture of hell, of souls in most awful torment appears, 
worthy of inspiring the brush of a Wiertz. 

Two men near us begin to sing, and the monk, rapidly 
translating between the long drawn-out verses, tells me of a 
bloody deed near Scutari, when Mahometans massacred Christians, 
and of the terrible revenge which the hill-men took. 

The ridge of hills opposite is sharply silhouetted against the 
last glimpse of the setting sun. A man, or devil, rakes a fire 
below and a shower of sparks suddenly and briefly illumines the 
uncanny scene, heightening the weird effect. Here and there a 
flame shoots up, vividly disclosing the figures of squatting, gloating 
men, the jagged edges of the rocks, and the cruel spits. 

T am almost thankful when the monk bids me come to rosary 
and we seek the warmth and homeliness of our hut. 


“ Wuoso Syeppeta Man's Broop.” 


Rubbing my knees, somewhat surreptitiously I must confess, I 
mentally breathe an additional prayer of thanks that the long and 
monotonous rosary is concluded. Besides, I am very hungry, the 
mountain air has given me an appetite, whetted by the wearisome 
chanting, and now by our hosts with tots of raki. 

The hut is lit fitfully by the flames of the wood-fire, and through 
the open door drawing off clouds of penetrating blue smoke, I see 
mysterious figures busily employed in dissecting a carcase. The 
work is evidently strenuous, for with a contempt of the sharp 
night air, a veritable young giant has stripped himself to the 
waist. Now he comes in, bearing a great wooden tray whose 
burden makes fine play of his muscular arms. A table has been 
placed before us, a slab of wood raised a couple of inches from the 
ground by pegs, and our host selects the daintiest morsels of roast 
lamb and offers them to us. Should he overlook a particularly 
dainty bit, another of our attentive circle grasps it with sinewy 
fingers and adds it to our already alarming pile. 

I murmur to the monk to cry enough, but he laughs. 

“ Hast thou not clamoured for meat these last three days?” 
he says. 

“Yes,” I respond meekly, “ but I want to eat something again 
to-morrow.” 

Our friends do not eat yet themselves, they wait, watching our 
onslaught with evident pleasure. At last the men yield to our 
entreaties, and at a little distance from us they fall to with an 
energy that is not pretty to see. Padre Giulio’s henchman has 
mysteriously supplied us both with knives and forks, though how 
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he has carried them I know not; for mountaineers know not such 
things, and tear and worry their bones with all the experience of 
four-footed animals. Even now they still discover a tender piece 
of flesh and pass it over to our laden platters. 

Still I comfort myself that I personally superintended their 
ablutions, and, after all, we do not always know what happens in 
the seclusion of our own kitchens. 

We have eaten enough—nay, more, to be candid—and I retreat 
into a corner, where, with my back propped up against the rocky 
angle of the stone walls, I smoke a contemplative cigarette, I 
wonder where these men stow all those blocks of meat, men who 
live usually on two bowls of maize meal a day and thrive. One 
by one they drop out of the ring, and recline as we do round the 
walls of the hut. A woman comes first to us and then to them 
and laves our hands. It is a necessary ablution. Then, the men 
having been satisfied, these faithful women withdraw to the 
furthermost corner and devour theremainder. They are compara- 
tively soon finished, it would be indelicate of them to disturb their 
lords unduly with the sound of their noisy eating, and the last 
remnants are cleared away from our sight. The lids of tobacco 
tins snap as they pass from hand to hand, all is decorous and 
polite—the Albanian is once more a polished gentleman. Peace 
reigns supreme, as we puff our fragrant cigarettes, a peace not 
disturbed by the distant sounds of song rising from the adjacent 
huts. I know that round the rude walls of each hut are seated 
just such another ring of grave and thoughtful men, undergoing 
the pleasant process of absolutely healthy digestion. And some- 
how the repulsiveness of the gorge vanishes, for do not these men 
lead lives of austere frugality for, roughly, three hundred and 
sixty days of the year? By all means let them have their little 
failings, if it be one; other nations who eat more prettily have 
their little failings too. 

A happy thought strikes me, and I whisper it to the monk, who 
is lying back at full length, his fine head pillowed on his hands 
beside mine. 

“Of course,” he answers, and translates my request into soft 
Albanian. 

An embarrassed conference follows, and some young man, upon 
whom the choice of the men has fallen, coughs a little nervously. 
Then he raises himself and begins to sing. Albanians have 
powerful voices that never tire. They can sing as vigorously at 
the end of a day’s march ag at the beginning, and long-drawn 
notes, which conclude every verse, testify to their magnificent 
lungs, which would be the envy of every professional singer. 
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“ Ah, I am glad he is singing that legend!” remarks the monk. 
“ Wait, I will tell it to thee afterwards.” 

And so I lie and listen to those wild notes rolling out into the 
darkness, to mingle with a dozen other songs resounding in the 
peaceful night. Though each listener could sing the song himself, 
he listens attentively, if impassively. There is no interruption till 
the youth concludes, and smiles shyly his acknowledgement of 
our thanks. ‘hen the monk draws closer to me and begins the 
tale which has just been sung. 

It told of a beautiful Christian maiden and her two brothers, 
whom she loved as dearly as they loved her. They lived in a town 
at some distance from Scutari, and a young man courted the girl 
and found favour in her and her brothers’ sight. But the Turkish 
Pacha, Governor of the town, likewise loved the girl, and as 
religion forbade him to marry her, he set about to gain his unlaw- 
fal desires in another fashion. It was easy enough, and on a 
trumpery charge the brothers and the girl’s lover were removed 
to Scutari in custody. The same night the defenceless girl found 
herself in the Pacha’s harem. She was feasted, and, hiding her 
feelings, bided her time. When the hour for retirement came 
she followed her captor to the sleeping-room, but with tears and 
lamentations she begged one more favour. 

“T am a Christian maiden,” she said, “let me pray once more 
to my God.” 

The Pacha granted her request, and stood discreetly on ono 
side. 

The maiden had gained what she wanted, and snatching a 
dagger hanging on the wall, crept silently towards him. He 
heard her, but it was too late. He turned towards her with out- 
stretched arms to receive, not the fair Christian, but the dagger 
in his heart. 

There was no sound, and the girl fled unperceived and silently. 
A few days later she reached Scutari, finding also her brothers, 
now set at liberty, and her lover. She married him and a child 
was born to them. Some years passed; her brothers being 
suspected of the murder had fled, but now had returned and lived 
in hiding for awhile in the city. 

Now there was still a great reward on their heads, and this the 
husband knew. Very soon he learnt from his wife that her 
brothers were in Scutari, and he gave them through her an 
invitation to come and feast at his house. Then he told the 
authorities. 

The brothers came, and whilst feasting, soldiers bore them off 
to prison and to death. When the woman learnt of their fate, 
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she took her husband’s handjar and sharpened it till it was as 
keen as the blade of a razor. She prepared a feast, even as it 
had been prepared for her dead brothers, when they had been 
lured to their fate, and bade her husband and her little son 
partake of it. 

Quietly she drew the terrible handjar from the folds of her 
dress, and with a single blow she severed her husband’s head from 
his body. A second blow, and her son’s head rolled likewise on 
the floor. 


“As I slew my husband, lo! my heart leapt for juy, 
Yet when I killed my son, my heart burst with agony.” 


“That is the last verse,” concluded the monk. 

The Albanians were watching me with a curious intentness. 
The story had been well told, far better than I can tell it, and I 
feel cold. 

“Yet why did she kill her son?” I venture, at length. 

“Her two brothers were killed,” responds the monk. “The 
revenge of blood requires an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
and it was the son of her brothers’ betrayer. Tho laws of the 
vendetta are rigid and holy in these people’s eyes.” 

“Holy ?” I repeat, looking at the monk. 

He looks sad. 

“It is even so. More holy than the Catholic faith to them.” 

“And canst thou not teach them otherwise ?” 

“T have tried, and they answer withatext. There are hundreds 
of such stories, my friend, and they are all true. Such things 
happen to-day and will happen to-morrow. Come, let us now 
sleep, the men are tired. There are many things which we 
cannot understand.” 

Ready hands prepare our beds. As I lie down a man draws up 
the covering to my breast as deftly and tenderly as a mother 
laying her child to rest, saying : 

“Rest well, friend, in the care of our Saviour.” 


Ar Puay. 


It had been a merry day, the merriest in fact of the whole trip. 
In the early morning we had ridden to a far-away village; the 
path had been difficult to negotiate on horseback or on foot; over 
grey rocky hills, sliding down rocky downs, or stumbling along 
rocky valleys. Once my horse had begun sliding down a parti- 
cularly steep slope, and I was already wondering what I should 
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look like below, when half-a-dozen men sprang like lightning to 
my side, and arrested further downward progress by sheer 
strength. 

Then we had arrived at the village, mass had been celebrated 
in a hollow in the vast basin of grey, and we had fortunately 
found a resident shepherd there who had been a member of the 
winter church choir. So the mass had been choral, and I, standing 
aloof, had watched the startling splash of colour in that dreary 
waste, and listened to the fresh musical voices of priest and 
chorister pealing through the rock-bound valley. The congrega- 
tion was small; only the shepherds of a tiny village perched up 
the hillside, a few hundred yards away, were present. 

Afterwards an old man had taken me under his wing, too much 
so, for soon the atmosphere became highly convivial. 

Others came and bore us off to another hut, till I began con- 
templating riding home, precipices or no precipices, at a hand- 
gallop. ‘lhe monk snoozed discreetly in a corner, and left me 
to the tender mercies of my hosts. One wound the Albanian 
headcloth about my head, and all laughed in pure lightheartedness. 
With roast meat and milk, with cheese and raki, laughter and 
song, hour after hour was whiled away in the cool, dark interior, 
whilst outside the sun shone down in a cruel white glare. Some 
Montenegrins joined the throng, and once more I could express 
myself freely. A pretty maiden ministered to our wants, her face 
of that pure, clear-cut Grecian type, so often seen amongst 
Albanians, and when the jokes began to broaden, lo, the monk 
woke up and declared it time to go. And faith it was; I rose 
with alacrity, yet sorry to leave my merry friends. The old man 
kissed me, not once, but often, and as we rode up the sun-scorched 
hill the villagers turned out en masse, giving us a rousing parting 
fusillade. 

The Montenegrins insisted on a short visit to their village on 
our way back, and more raki, tempered with black coffee, was 
forced upon us, until it was with feelings of thankfulness that 
I topped the last ridge and caught sight of the huts which formed 
our temporary home, 

The villagers were at play, their recreation chiefly consisting 
in target shooting. The air resounded with the sharp cracks of 
the magazine rifles, and the duller ones of half obsolete Martinis. 

We pass such a group of marksmen, and amongst them I spy 
my schoolmaster friend. 

“Ah, at last thou hast returned! Come and shoot,” he cries, 
brandishing his rifle over his head. “My comrades have heard 
of thy prowess.” 
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“The devil!” I murmur and swing off my horse. There are 
times when fame is not desirable, and I feel it at this moment, 
but refuse to shoot I cannot. Modesty these men would mis- 
understand. 

“ Maintain our honour,” calls the monk, as he rides on, and I 
am left with the riflemen. 

A wild group surrounds me, and I am granted a respite while 
my carbine passes from hand to hand, its mechanism explained 
by Padre Giulio’s henchman, who never leaves me. We are 
standing in a little walled-in space before a hut, and two hundred 
yards away up the hillside are a row of little white stones, five in 
all. These are the targets. 

“Tet them shoot awhile, for Iam still shaky from the ride,” 
I say to my interpreter, and nothing loth they do so, each man 
resting his arms on the low wall. The grey chips fly round the 
white stones, and at last a stone is hit. The stone is soft and 
splinters into dust. A cry goes up, and from behind a boulder 
the “ marker” appears to place another target. 

“ Now,” says the schoolmaster, and I slip a magazine into the 
breech. 

As I stand out into the ring, bravado making me scorn a rest, 
a hush fallson the assembly. They do not realise that I have an 
immeasurable advantage in a light weapon, hair trigger and 
special sights. 

I fire rapidly, and the fifth stone dissolves into a white puff. 
The men, who have been as silent as the grave until I bring 
down my empty carbine, burst into a storm of applause. Fore- 
most in their congratulations are the schoolmaster and the 
monk’s henchman; both had felt their reputations—as well as 
mine—at stake, and now their relief is great. I retire quickly, 
breathing fervent prayers of thankfulness, for these men would 
have taken no excuses of “light,” “wind,” or “mirage.” In 
their eyes the good shot is the man who hits. 

A rugged giant comes towards me, and bears mo off by main 
force to his hut a little distance away. His young wife, tricked 
out in a multitude of bangles and silver chains, is overwhelmed. 
She darts angry glances at her beaming husband, who is con- 
versing fluently, all heedless that I understand scarce a word, for 
all the world as if she were the wife of a Western gentleman 
surprised in disorder by a sudden visitor brought in by an un- 
thinking but well-meaning husband. 

She draws him on one side. I can imagine her saying, 

“ Really, how thoughtless of you! Here are all the pots lying 
about the room and not one washed up. Whatever will your 
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friend think of us? And we haven’t a thing worth eating in the 
house. How often have I begged you to give me a few minutes’ 
warning and not take me by surprise like this! One good thing, 
it is holiday time and I have my best dress on.” 

And he, unfeeling brute, roars heartily, and tells her to bring 
a dish of cream and a ladle. That is evidently what he does say, 
for soon she brings me, blushing deeply, a bowl of delicious 
cream and a wooden ladle, Placing her hands upon her breast 
—and here the resemblance to the West ceases—she meekly 
withdraws. 

Out comes the bottle of raki and a glass, and squatting 
opposite each other we feel as if we had known each other for 
years. ‘I'he shooting outside has nearly ceased, and then it stops 
altogether, whilst shouts of laughter proclaim that some other 
game is in progress, 

As soon as I decently can, I take my leave, not without 
difficulty, because my host evidently thinks I should first consume 
the two or three quarts of cream and the bottle of spirits. I 
succeed in conveying to him by signs that I really cannot, and 
bending ourselves double we leave the hospitable roof. 

The village has congregated round a small natural amphi- 
theatre watching the young men—nay, and some older ones— 
disport themselves at games which I have seen played by little 
children in other lands, 

Now they are surrounding two men in a ring. One of the 
pair in the centre is squatting, whilst his companion, with both 
his hands upon the other’s head, seeks to keep the yelling circle 
at bay with his feet. The idea is to smack with unnecessary 
violence the squatting man’s head, but care and speed must be 
exercised, for the guardian’s feet dart out in all directions. Nay, 
with a firm support on the human pedestal, he gives a right and 
left almost simultaneously, with beautiful accuracy, right in “the 
wind.” The victims only cough a little and laugh, and then a 
brawny warrior gets home with a thud on the victim’s head that 
makes mine ache with sympathy. The guardian has now to act 
as target, and doubtless the men he injured take care that his 
releasing clout shall be without dispute. 

Soon they tire of this, and take each other on their broad backs 
standing in a circle. A ball of hard-knotted headcloth—I had 
nearly said handkerchief or towel—is given to one of the “ riders.” 
He feints once or twice, and then throws with all his force at 
another couple. The “rider” in his effort to catch it capsizes, 
and amidst shrieks of laughter “horse” and “man” roll to the 
ground, whilst the others scatter. A game like rounders follows, 
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the men struck fairly with the ball having to take the place of 
“horse.” And so they play on, displaying an enormous amount 
of energy and high spirits. 

Then they play leapfrog as lustily as schoolboys, and all the 
little children of the village stand around, the only serious people 
in that merry crowd. At a seemly distance stand the women- 
folk, some holding infants in their arms. Doubtless the little 
ones are longing for the time when they may join in these merry 
games which should be theirs by right. 

It is the elder men who sit in the front places, and many a 
toothless gum is displayed in a hearty roar of laughter when a 
young man rolls headlong in the sand. 

As I leave this quaint throng of topsy-turvydom they begin a 
new game. One man binds his opanki (shoes) round his head as 
giant ears, and hides behind a wall. Two others, one on all fours 
barking loudly as a dog, the other with a gun, start out to stalk 
the “hare.” The human dog scents the human hare, the huntsman 
levels his piece and cries “ bang,” and amidst cheers the quarry 
rolls on his back. It is nothing but “ hide-and-seek,” adapted to 
their sporting instincts, 

As I rejoin the monk on the slopes above, we still hear their 
boisterous laughter and shouts. 

“Great children, are they not?” says the Padre, “ but only on 
a few days in the year do they play thus. Life is otherwise a 
very serious matter to these men, where death lurks behind 
almost every boulder.” 

We pause a moment before continuing our stroll. The 
animated scene is below us. The good monk’s face grows very 
soft. 

“T love to see them thus,” he says, but his smile is sad. “I 
have seen them in very different moods.” 


Catm anp Dezp Peacz, 


And thus do all good things come to an end. We are bidding 
farewell to hospitable Kostice. In the fresh early morning Padre 
Giulio celebrated mags at the far end of the village upon a rude 
stone altar, at whose corner stood a wind-beaten, worm-eaten 
cross of quaint design. 

That concluded, the monk and I had paid farewell visits (for 
there is as much etiquette to be observed in an Albanian village 
as in any of our cities and towns), taking care not to enter first 
the hut of one in an inferior station of life. Strange to find the 
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priest of a mountain clan exercising the same diplomacy with his 
parishioners as the vicar of a provincial town ! 

In each hut we have drunk coffee, milk mixed with snow, rai, 
and bowls of rich cream. 

Our own particular host, whose roof has given us shelter for 
the last few days, has prepared us a formidable meal, a superfluity 
after our round of visits, Good, handsome Midasdjoka, with 
what pleasant memories I still think of thee and thine! 

He accompanies us on our long ride back to Zatrijeba‘—ten 
weary hours—and his two sons, likewise the gnarled Kapetan and 
other villagers. We are a formidable company, as we climb over 
the dividing ridge and fire our last revolver cartridges in farewell, 
rifles, bandoliers and revolvers complete; Katinka, Padre Giulio’s 
housekeeper, heavily laden with the sacramental vessels and robes, 
which another woman helps her to carry, and a score of men, 
accompany us for the first few hours. 

It is a glorious ride through great woods of beeches, past 
gurgling streams, and skirting precipices, sometimes at their 
base, then up their bectling heights, which yield a shuddering 
view into their leafy depths. Soon we strike the Montenegrin 
path to the Kom, and pass flock after flock of sheep and goats, 
all on their way to those rich pasturages which I know and love 
so well, 

We pass hale old Bozo, gay septuagenarian, in whose hut I 
spent many happy days just a year ago. He nearly tumbles off 
his pony in his hurry to give me the kiss of friendship. 

Six maidens, all mounted man-fashion on six shaggy ponies, 
amble giggling by, all but the sixth, a sweet maiden blushing 
terribly because her pony is refractory and shows an inclination 
to follow mine. How the other five—safely past—recover con- 
fidence, and call embarrassing remarks to their erring sister! 
An Albanian cures her pony of his love for us with a resounding 
thwack of his thick stick, and we proceed, meeting whole families, 
their household goods packed on ponies’ backs, the elders mounted 
and the young men striding along, rifle on shoulder; little 
children guiding with shrill whistles lively herds of goats; timid 
sheep which gaze wonderingly at us, preparatory to a sudden 
dash into the leafy thickets, accompanied by a storm of impreca- 
tions, as lurid from the children as from the men. Across the 
bleak plain of Korito, where once a hailstorm caught us, drench- 
ing us to the skin, and chilling us to the very marrow, but now 
a blazing furnace. 

Once more through the cool forest depths, with frequent halts 
when we stretch ourselves full length on the soft moss. The old 
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Kaypetan is ill and he is riding my horse, much against his will, 
but I am glad. With a young Albanian I roam far ahead, 
attempting impossible rifle shots at small birds, or pausing to 
chip a rock on the skyline after long and careful aim and much 
judging of distance. 

Through the scattered village of Zatrijebac, up the last great 
hill, and at the brink of the awful ravine of the Cievna we await 
the others. 

Hundreds of feet sheer below us flows the little Cievna, again 
as at its source, in a setting of unparallelled grandeur. How 
often have I sat here with Padre Giulio, for hours together, 
talking, talking of the world outside, and of this little world of 
its own. Noisy cities, hurrying crowds, ambitious hopes, quarrels 
and hates, how insignificant are ye all when face to face with 
such a view as this! When the only sound that disturbs 
that serene silence is the distant low of a calf or the bleating 
of a lamb, the only worrying thought that it must end all 
too soon. 

A perfect spot for dreamers and idealists, for those who love to 
be with Nature, which is God. Not, too, without its contrasts, 
for I know a hasty word, a hurried shot, would people those 
grand slopes with crowds of men lusting for blood and 
death. And I seem to seo it ali again as the monk has oft 
conjured up the scene to me, men fighting, the echo of their 
rifles crashing round the ravine, the hotly contested spur beyond 
the little river where men drop to rise no more, and in the 
thick of the battle moves a quiet figure in brown habit, tending 
those still living and writhing in mortal agony, indifferent to the 
bullets that rend his cassock, heeding only those poor erring 
sheep of his. 

Even now his soft voice sounds in my ear. 

“IT knew I should find thee here awaiting us, Carissimo. But 
come, the men are weary and thirsty. This evening, when the 
moon is shining, we will return and talk once more—our last 
talk.” 

And lo! gone are the warring bands, the setting sun illumines 
the gloomy ravine with an ineffable glow of peace, and the monk 
presses my arm as we walk away to his house a few hundred feet 
distant. 

The men eat and drink, the Kapetan kisses me a score of times, 
uttering thanks which I do not deserve, and departs for his home, 
after first exacting a promise to break my fast with him on the 
morrow ere I ride down into the valley. Midasdjoka, too, bids 
me farewell, he and his sons. They return the way we came 
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to-day, after but an hour’s rest, and the monk and I are left 
alone. 

By the light of the rising moon we sit once more in our 
favourite spot. Before we leave it the Cievna is sparkling like a 
writhing serpent of burnished silver, and far away gleam the 
snowy peaks of the Proclotia. 

“Thou wilt come again?” asks the monk, after we have sat 
long in a silence too beautiful to break. 

“Tf God wills, I return,” is my answer, and he understands. 

“Then I shall see thee again. Do not forget us in thy cities, 
for we shall think often of thee.” 


And I promise. 
Rearnatp Wyon. 
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Che Little Portress. 
(St. Gilda de Rhuys.) 


Tue stillness of the sunshine lies 
Upon her spirit: silence seems 
To look out from its place of dreams 
When suddenly she lifts her eyes 
To waken, for a little space, 
The smile asleep upon her face. 


A thousand years of sun and shower, 
The melting of unnumbered snows 
Go to the making of the rose 

Which blushes out its little hour. 

So old is Beauty: in its heart 
The ages seem to meet and part. 


Like Beauty’s self, she holds a clear 
Deep memory of hidden things— 
The music of forgotten springs— 

So far she travels back, so near 
She seems to stand to patient truth 
As old as Age, as young as Youth. 


That is her window, by the gate, 
Now and again her figure flits 
Across the wall. Long hours she sits 
Within: on all who come to wait. 
Her Saviour too is hanging there 
A foot or so above her chair 
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“Scour Marie de l’enfant Jésus,” 
You wrote it in my little book— 
Your shadow-name. Your shadow-look 
Is dimmer and diviner too, 
But not to keep: it slips so far 
Beyond us to that golden bar 


Where angels, watching from their stair, 
Half-envy you your tranquil days 
Of prayer as exquisite as praise— 
Grey twilights softer than their glare 
Of glory: all sweet human things 
Which vanish with the whirr of wings. 


Yet will you, when you wing your way 
To whiter worlds, more whitely shine 
Or shed a radiance more divine 

Than here you shed from day to day— 
High in His heaven a quiet star, 

Be nearer God than now you are? 


Cuartotre M. Mew. 


ed 
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Ir you revisit a place often enough, without too great a gap 
between each visit, you do away with the risk of being dis- 
appointed, because you will have defied the warning that a 
repetition of a successful undertaking is seldom if ever successful 
again. Thus the spell will be broken only to charm you the 
more as you set out on your journey, feeling sure that what you 
loved and enjoyed four years ago—two years ago—will be the 
same to you now as then. ‘Time has not time,” you argue, “ to 
pull down or otherwise change the look of places that have 
become dear to me; even the children are easily recognised ; 
they have only grown a little.” 
* * * * * 

“ Heinreek will have grown,” I said to myself, as wo drove 
past the little post office in Morel, bumping in our “ Zweispanner ” 
over the narrow cobbly street. The cobbles come to an end at the 
post office, and the Furka road takes up its march once more, 
stretching in ways of pleasantness as far as the eye can reach 
and the imagination follow. 

The little Eggishorn inn, where, two years ago, we spent the 
night before ascending to the Rieder Alp heights, stands just 
beyond the radius of cobblestones to the left of the road; and 
from the balcony of the living room on the first floor, I had 
settled myself—two years ago—to watch the comings and goings 
of the Morel folk. The street being narrow and winding, I had 
only a limited view of it; but the post office where the diligence 
stopped (and where Heinreek lived) was the seat of life and 
interest. 

Who Heinreek was, and to which of the many adorers he belonged, 
I cannot tell you. He seemed to belong to everyone. Up and 
down the gently sloping bit of road between the post office and 
the inn, this merry three year old baby ran, his yellow hair blown 
off his forehead, and his straight legs keeping well ahead of 
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would-be pursuers. He carried a long pliable stick which 
threatened every moment to get between the flying legs; but 
Heinreek steered well, and never once looked behind him, though 
his face, his laughter, and his involuntary shrieks expressed joy, 
fear, doubt, determination. 

In the middle of the white road just beneath the balcony, my 
hero turned and faced his foes, brandishing the stick. The 
enemy surrounded him with shrill cries of—‘ Eh, Heinreek, 
Heinreek!” And in another moment he wes being passed from 
one pair of arms to another. Half the village seemed anxious to 
hold him, while the bigger children, whose eager feet in the 
chase had been kept back discreetly by their elders to suit the 
baby’s pace, now stood round, patting and stroking the strong 
brown legs which were all of Heinreek that came within their 
reach, while he was being held aloft and kissed by men and 
women alike, 

Have I said that it was evening? You must have guessed it; for 
where in a Swiss village will you find able-bodied men and women 
free—except at sunset—to devote themselves with such light- 
hearted fondness to one little child? 

Some way down the road I suddenly espied a hay churrette 
drawn by oxen coming slowly along; and as the scented load 
came nearer, the group below the balcony also discovered it, and 
bore Heinreek in triumph to meet it. Down among the dried 
grass and flowers he sank, laughing and rolling, then struggled 
to his feet again, and standing knee-deep, with a strong arm 
supporting him on either side, he passed on his way like a little 
king, the courtiers closing round the charrette, calling to him and 
laughing. 

When the cobblestones were reached the procession halted, 
and Heinreek was lifted from his chariot ; but his feet had hardly 
touched the ground when he was flying down the road again in 
search of fresh conquests and adventures. 

I sat for more than an hour and watched him riding into the 
village on the low piled-up hay carts, helping to drive in goats— 
tinkling processions in single file—or herding the cows as they 
came chiming homewards from the surrounding slopes. When 
the race from the post office to the inn produced no goats, no 
cows, no hay-charvettes, a strong pair of arms was ready to swing 
little Heinreek up shoulder high, or one of the women gathered | 
him to her—smoothing the yellow hair as she carried her big 
burden back to the borderland of cobblestones; for this bold 
adventurer only cared to run down the road. When there were 
no goats or cows to drive he preferred taking life easily. 
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But at last the good-night moment came. 

“That I suppose must be his mother,” I said to myself, as one 
woman out of the group picked up Heinreek and held him out to 
say good-night to his friends; while one man from the half-circle 
of men laughingly followed Heinreek and his mother through the 
bright green door. 

“Gute Nacht, Heinreek,” his friends cried, and more in their 
rough dialect that I could not understand; “Gute Nacht, gute 
Nacht!” 

But instead of dispersing, the “ court” lingered, looking up at 
the windows with expectant faces. 

“T, too, must stay to the end,” I told myself, as I kept my eyes 
fixed on an open window which like all its neighbours had green 
outside shutters as well as a window box in which carnations 
were growing. The carnations were planted in rough green pots 
which stood in a row behind miniature white palings, over which 
the flowers hung in crimson and grey luxuriance. 

Suddenly there was a shout of “A-ha, Heinreek!” and the 
ittle space in front of the post office was once more alive with 
voices, laughter and jokes. 

My little hero’s preparations for the night had not taken long. 
His daffodil head was brushed very smooth, and his untiring little 
body was arrayed in a flannel garment the colour of a gentian. 

He and his father and mother all leaned out of the window, 
talking to their friends in the street; and as we all watched and 
waited, the man suddenly held the little blue figure out, probably 
asking in fun who would catch him, for there were cries of: 
“ Ach, mir, mir!” 

Heinreek shrieked with delight and kicked with his bare feet ; 
but a vigorous arm was thrust out past the husband’s right side, 
and Heinreek’s mother seized a corner of the gentian-coloured 
dressing-gown, and drew her baby back into the room. Then she 
shut the window. 

“That is a mistake,” I thought, “for it is a hot evening and 
I am sure the blue flannel is warm.” When I looked again 
towards the post office, the courtiers had disappeared, and the 
street was very quiet. 

* * 


« * * 


“Yes, Heinreek will have grown,” I said to myself, as we 
passed the Morel post office two years later. “I wonder if the 
village loves him as much as ever; he must be an inperious little 
ruler by this time.” 

We drove into Morel late on Saturday afternoon, the weather 
was not yery promising, and by six o'clock it was raining hard. 
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So I was not surprised when I stepped into the Eggishorn inn 
balcony to find the village street more or less deserted, and the 
post office looking sadly official. 

But the Sunday sky was cloudless and blue. White houses 
and white church were dazzling as we walked over the cobble- 
stones to attend mass. 

“Let us stay in the sunshine, and look at the mountains,” I 
said, when we reached the church; for the building already 
seemed full to overflowing, and there were many devout wor- 
shippers kneeling, in the little gravelled yard, round the wide 
open door. Within sound of the singing, the jangle of the host 
bell, the click-click and tinkle-tinkle of the rosaries near us, we 
found a little stone bench beside a row of quaint, rather tawdry, 
graves; and there we sat ourselves down to worship, without 
rosaries but with thankful hearts. 

All at once the kneeling peasants, the sunshine, the mountains, 
the singing, seemed to pass out of sight and hearing; the gay 
and homely flowers covering this Gottes Acker became for a few 
moments one misty parterre of colour in which the wooden crosses 
were all lost; all—that is to say—except one, and that one 
seemed to stand ont from its bed of asters and daisies and tall 
crimson phlox with a distinctness and force out of all proportion 
to the size of the litile grave, and the brevity of the inscription 
upon the low-shafted wooden cross: 


 Heinrik.” 


And below the cross, lying among the flowers, a rough flat 
piece of wood cut into the shape of a heart, on which were written 
in stiff elaborate letters the tender convincing words : 


“Die Liebe hort nimmer auf.” 
Oh, little merry, fleet-footed Heinreek, why did you die? 


‘¢ RacHEL.” 


See 
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From Paris to London by Water. 


Tur luxurious rich who lounge over Europe, and tho “ personally 
ecnducted” who are herded over its great highways not unlike 
beeves endowed with human instincts, are unable to comprehend 
the elation, the gipsy-like joy of the travellers who do their little 
tours off the beaten track. The latter, shunning Cook and grand 
hotels, spend most of the time they devote to travel in planning 
Bohemian jaunts and seeing them through when the ever-longed 
for holidays come round. In this way, one may say, Europe is 
being gradually discovered. I had long known that it was 
possible to enliven the monotony of the various highly prosaic 
systems of passing from one railway station in Paris to another 
in London, and had often attempted to colour this colourless 
journey in more or less unoriginal ways; but it had never occurred 
to me that the orthodox route might be altogether despised and 
abandoned. 

The idea was first suggested to me by a big and dingy sign- 
board on the roof of a baraque that huddles half out of sight 
under the massive masonry of the Quai du Louvre, as if ashamed 
of blotching the highly artistic environment in which it finds 
itself. The inscription on the sign-board informs the passer-by 
that the steamers of the “Compagnie Maritime de la Seine” ply 
twice a week between the Ville Lumiére and the metropolis of 
the world. And I no sooner observed it, as well as a little iron 
steamer hard by discharging goods of English manufacture, than 
I told myself that Calais-Dover and all other sorts of rapid day 
and night service were mere figments of an unhealthy imagination, 
that the “Compagnie Maritime de la Seine” was the only reality, 
the only sensible means by which a sensible man would think of 
travelling from Paris to London. “ All the way by water” was 
a thought to fire the imagination, and tingling with the sensation 
of having discovered something, I at once descended to a little 
office humbly crouching at the feet of the majestic Louvre and 
demanded particulars of the voyage. 
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When I put my question to the chief clerk, a lady type-writer 
and two youths wantonly sacrificed their work to stare at me. 

“Point de passagers!” said I in consternation, echoing the 
chief clerk’s words. 

“ No passengeres,” he repeated in English, and to the wrecks of 
this language the amiable chief clerk hereafter clung in his 
conversations with me. 

Then it was that in cajoling accents I described the beauties of 
the Seine, surpassing beauties veiled to all the world save the 
“Compagnie Maritime de la Seine,” and I uttered some rather 
glowing words as to the interest J, as an Englishman, took in 
Normandy, to which part of France was due the glory of having 
invaded and conquered Albion. 

“Mais oui, la France est tres belle,” asserted the lady type- 
writer, the two youths, and the chief clerk, individually and in 
unison, at frequent intervals, as I proceeded, with the inimitable 
conviction of the French when speaking of their country. And 
the chief clerk said a few things on his own score about the 
Norman Conquest, from which I gathered that that event was 
chronicled in French history as taught in schools as haying 
occurred after Waterloo. 

At last, in a burst of enthusiasm or pity, he decided to reconsider 
the situation, which was so critical to my happiness, and ushered 
me into the office of the Directeur, who he assured me would seal 
wy fate in five minutes, The Directeur was an affable man with 
avery busy air, and possessed of the faculties of quick percep- 
tion, decision, and method. 

“Our steamers,” he said, “ are cargo boats. They never carry 
passengers, at least we never sell passages. In your case, as your 
reason for wishing to take the voyage seems reasonable if 
eccentric, I will give you a passage to London. No, I prefer 
not to take any money for it. We carry cargo, not passengers.” 

O rare Celtic hospitality, thought I, where would a London 
merchant be found to exhibit similar courtesy to an unaccredited 
Frenchman desirous of an idle jaunt down the Thames? 

It was Saturday when I obtained the favour of the Directeur 
and my steamer was to leave on Wednesday. On Monday morning 
the whim seized me to saunter along the Quai du Louvre and 
watch the process of the loading. With a tremor I noticed that 
my little cargo-boat seemed to have taken on board as much 
merchandise as she could reasonably be expected to carry. A 
dray filled with cones of sugar in blue paper alcne waited to 
be shipped. I rushed into the office and as calmly as I could 
inquired if the date of departure had been changed, My friend, 
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the chief clerk, informed me that I had two hours in which to get 
ready if I wished to make the voyage. I had not been notified 
of the change in the sailing of the cargo-boat, because I had not 
been taken seriously. As I was to be the guest of the “Com- 
pagnie Maritime de la Seine” for four days and nights I dis- 
sembled my annoyance. 

I had a multitude of things to do before leaving Paris, but I 
abandoned them all and was on board the Béarn at the appointed 
time, arrayed in my shabbiest clothes and wearing a casquette, 
which I fondly fancied gave me a nautical air. But I was not 
put out of countenance when the captain, to whom the chief clerk 
introduced me, glancing first at me and then at my casquette, 
inquired if I were the wattman of an automobile. While the 
last preparations were being made all the employés of the 
“Compagnie Maritime de la Seine” came out upon the quay to 
have a look at me, and the chief clerk improved the occasion by 
descanting to me at length on French art, suggested no doubt 
by the neighbouring Louvre, the comfort I should find on the 
Béarn, and the entente cordiale that existed between France and 
England. As he had every appearance of continuing his discourse 
indefinitely he was finally literally shoved ashore by the captain, 
where, hat in hand, he stood rapturously indicating to me the 
Institute, the Louvre, and the great white towers of Notre Dame. 

The Béarn then swung slowly across the Seine till she floated 
obliquely between the Académie Francaise and the superb sun-god 
bas-relief in the facade of the Louvre. And with a feeling almost 
of desecration I adjusted my kodak to snap-shot a view that no 
art can reproduce. The passers-by on the quays stopped to look 
at us, all the foot traffic on the Pont des Arts stopped also, a cheer 
was flung to the shore by the crew and heartily flung back again, 
we slipped past the bronze statue of Voltaire, and it was full steam 
ahead and straight into the western sun that was flashing 
lightning out of the gilt Victories on the Pont Alexandre III. 
As all the very beautiful Jand-marks I knew so well flitted past 
something tugged at my heart-strings, and that organ did not 
regain its normal condition till we darted under the great bridge 
at Auteuil, and Paris lay irretrievably behind me. Ah, il n’y a 
qu'un Paris! 

The voyage had now commenced in earnest, and it was with a 
decided sense that it was a voyage and no ordinary passage a 
travers the Channel I accepted the cabin-boy’s invitation to have 
a look at the quarters below decks where I was to fare for four 
days and nights. With a sweep of his arm to include the whole of 
the tiny saloon the bright-eyed lad assured me with a grin that 
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I should be comfortable. He spoke to me in pigeon-French till 
I told him that my knowledge of his native tongue was somewhat 
above the average of that of the ordinary foreigner. But he 
appeared to doubt me, for when wishing to explain anything of 
particular interest he entirely eliminated verbs from his con- 
versation. 

“Bed, clean,” he said. The evident pleasure with which 
I received this intimation encouraged him to point out to me 
with conscious pride that the saloon was lighted by electricity, 
and to declare with emphasis “Cook, good! Me, Rouen boy!” 

To me, who had expected a bunk and rude fare, the accommoda- 
tion afforded by the little Béarn at once rose to proportions 
of luxury. And the dinner that night more than made up in 
quality what anyone more fastidious than myself might have 
thought it lacked in service. As we passed St. Cloud the captain 
called through the skylight to invite me on the bridge. There 
I made the acquaintance of my fellow-voyagers, the officers of 
the Béarn. The captain was the youngest of the lot. He was 
a powerfully built, handsome man of about thirty; Dunkerque 
was his native town, and his blonde hair and complexion indicated 
a foreign strain in his blood that did not require his l'lemish- 
French accent to prove. The first mate was a Breton, and had 
served in the navy; he was phlegmatic and temperate, and spent 
most of his time reading the Parisian newspapers. The engineer 
was the oldest man on the Béarn, his age was upwards of fifty ; 
he was hardy, energetic, and possessed a keen sense of humour. 
They called him “ Papa” on account of his seniority in years, 
and also perhaps on account of his wider and shrewder experience 
as well as for the fatherly interest he took in all on board. The 
most entertaining and also the most disreputable was the purser. 
This man hailed from Montmartre and spoke of Paris as if it were 
a quarter on the Graud Boulevards. 

“In Paris,” he would say, “they do so and so, but we do it 
much better in Montmartre.” 

This man had fallen from a higher social sphere to his present 
condition through an inordinate love of the bottle, to which, 
“Papa” whispered to me pityingly, he had been driven by a 
faithless sweetheart. He spoke perfect French, allowed traces 
of education to come out in conversation, and had a good: singing 
voice. He might twice have been Directeur of some,!sort of 
business and once captain of a steamer, had it not,been for drink 
and the memory of his false love, said “Papa.” Alas! it was 
the old story, woman and wine! Two dowaniers, who travelled 


with us as far as Rouen, made up the party, and having succeeded 
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in making me feel at home, they one and all treated me as one 
of themselves, which was, I think, the finest compliment they 
could have paid me. 

At Suresnes there was a mild excitement in passing through 
the lock, of which there are nine between Paris and Rouen. 
These locks, or écluses, are each fortified with its estaminet ; these 
do a thriving business, and were on this trip much frequented by 
messieurs of the Béarn. 

Having passed the lock at Suresnes we were standing on the 
bridge and talking of the multifarious traffic on the high road 
that skirts the left bank of the Seine, when a familiar teuf! teuf! 
and rumble of wheels attracted our attention, approaching at 
top-speed in a cloud of dust and scattering to right and left 
dogs and donkeys, blue-bloused men and saboted women. An 
enormously fat man, perched high above four wheels, that might 
have been used to drive a water-mill, bumped and jolted past 
with a loud noise. The captain declared it was an automobile, 
but as “Papa” said, if it were it must have been the parent of 
that latest development of rapid transit. We shouted a greeting 
to the fat man that was more witty than polite, and they of the 
blue blouses and sabots flung a jeer after him. But he disappeared 
down the road, looking very uncomfortable and ridiculous, with- 
out heeding the greetings, and the Béarn followed more leisurely 
and tied up at Bougival at nine o’clock for the night. We had 
been steaming for six hours, but so numerous are the loops the 
Seine makes in her course to the sea that we were only a half- 
hour by electric tram from Paris, whose lights lit up the heavens 
like the flare of a conflagration. 

The trees and the high banks of the river made the darkness 
of the night intense, and Bougival seemed to me to consist solely 
of the estaminet to which we groped our way. Its attractions 
were a singularly pretty barmaid, a sou-in-the-slot music-box, 
and a sanded floor on which the purser from Montmartre executed 
to deafening applause what he termed a rigaudon. The officers 
of the Béarn were evidently well-known and welcome; they took 
possession of the estaminet, beer and badinage circulated freely, 
and the music-box discoursed tum-tum waltzes. The fat man of 
the antediluvian automobile appeared, and was accorded a genial 
reception, under the warmth of which he melted sufficiently 
to tell us that he was going from Paris to Rouen on the first 
automobile made in France to win a wager, saying which he 
disappeared into the darkness to resume his journey. I have 
often wondered whether he or his automobile ever arrived there. 

The next morning at daybreak the Béarn got under weigh 
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again. Bougival looked bigger in the daylight, and the captain 
pointed out to me its lion. “ Voild la villa de Paul Dérouléde!” 
and I saw a little house with closed blinds standing in a garden 
with the grass as tall as river reeds, 

At the mention of this name I was reminded of Stevenson’s 
‘Inland Voyage,’ undertaken and written twenty-five years ago. 
He too, rather oddly, came across a sowvenir of Dérouléde in the 
singing, in an estaminet similar to mine at Bougival, of some 
of his “manly military verses,” and predicted a future for the 
author. Alas! misunderstood and misunderstanding, the im- 
petuous Dérouléde has had many falls and little glory on the 
rough road of life since he set out to build a high career equipped 
only with soul-stirring poetic patriotism. And as the Béarn slid 
along in the early morning under the lofty terrace of St. Germain 
and its romantic old forest, I could not get out of my head that 
lonely little villa at Bougival and its rash and brilliant lord 
wandering in restless exile beyond the Pyrenees. How Nature 
wastes some of her best materials! 

Nowhere majestic, seldom strictly beautiful, the Seine is always 
pleasing, and its borders teem with interest. Towns and villages, 
chateaux and forests, high wooded banks and long stretches of 
flat meadows, poplared islands and chalk cliffs, make up the 
sconery of the Seine, while the river itself alternately loops and 
unloops its green ribbon as it rushes through the fair Norman 
country. The indolent monotony of the day was broken by 
nothing more exciting than the periodic passage through the 
locks, during which we repaired to the ubiquitous estaminci. 

In this way the Béarn meandered down the Seine in a flood 
of golden sunshine, while all one had to do was to sit on deck 
with the captain and learn the names of the sleepy old-world 
places we passed. One and all, from the biggest of the picturesque 
towns to the smallest cluster of houses round a lock, dignified 
with the name of village, had the air of being “far from the 
madding crowd.” It was the Seine of William the Conqueror 
and the Plantagenets that I was voyaging on; the Béarn 
propelled by ‘steam, and passing through a huge stone écluse, a 
triumph of modern engineering skill, alone called me back from 
the Middle Ages. 

Sleepy little towns, looking like water-colours in the filmy 
green and gold air, were passed one after one; sleepy little towns 
dozing on the banks of the Seine and dreaming each of its little 
bit of world-forgotten romance, while the river rushed down to 
the sea, and across the peaceful Norman fields the railways raced 
to the turmoil of the world. 
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We left them dreaming, and hurried on; for what have cargo- 
boats to do with legend and tradition? All day we were gliding 
past them—Poissy and Meulan, Mantes and Rosny, at which 
latter place the Seine makes a huge loop around poplars and 
chalk cliffs, into which the peasants have burrowed their houses. 
The stately Chateau of La Roche Guiyon crowns one of these 
cliffs, after which comes Vernon—the biggest, the oldest, and the 
dreamiest of all the towns between Paris and Rouen. Then more 
loops of Seine, more ancient forests and castles, till, at the 
beginning of twilight, the one grand ruin and lion of the river 
bursts into view—Chateau Gaillard. 

On the summit of apparently unscalable cliffs, a mass of 
frowning antique towers and crumbling crags, the “Saucy 
Castle,” as Richard the Lion-Hearted, who began it and finished 
it within one year, called it in his exulting pride, is the beau- 
ideal ruin of the painter and the poet. It, too, like everything 
else on the Seine, dozes and dreams of the long ago, and the 
story of its dreams is like Scott and Dumas rolled into one. In 
the fast gathering darkness the Béarn slipped past under its 
haunted white walls, and found a resting-place for the night at 
the foot of a steep green hill shaped like a pyramid and known 
as the “Cote des Deux Amants.” Its legend has come to be a 
part of the folk-lore of France. 

A sailor on a canal-boat alongside which the Béarn had moored 
told it to me. I had stepped on to the canal-boat to talk with 
him while the officers of the Béarn and the douaniers as usual 
repaired to the neighbouring estaminet for refreshment. 

Long before William the Conqueror’s time thero lived in a 
castle on the top a count, who had a tremendously fat daughter, 
well-dowered. Her suitors were many, but the condition on which 
the lady was to be won was hard. The lucky suitor had to 
climb with her in his arms from the bottom to the top of the 
steep green hill. They all failed but one, who fell dead at the 
top from the exertion. And the peasants say that on certain 
nights you can hear the gasping breath of the unfortunate knight 
as he still staggers up the hill with his ghostly burden. There 
is a nunnery now on the top where the castle used to be, and 
the story is the only romance of the “Cote des Deux Amants” 
that the tugs and barges that nightly tie up at the bottom have 
left to it. ; 

We were en route again in the early hours after midnight and 
reached Rouen at daybreak. After some curious evolations, the 
Béarn drew alongside ‘an empty wharf, and was dwarfed to 
insignificance by steamers and ships galore. As Rouen was 
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civilisation once more, I took advantage of the luxuries it offered 
to have a bath and breakfast after a style not dla Béarn. Then, 
like any conventional tourist, I suffered myself to be obsessed by 
Gothic art and memories of Joan of Arc. After “doing” Rouen 
as effectually as the most rapid sightseer, and having been taken 
for a seaman, to my intense delight (as I told the captain, who 


_ looked incredulous), I scrambled on board at midnight, over the 


bales of Norman hay the Béarn had shipped during the day, and 
tumbled into my bunk with the satisfaction that I probably knew 
the grand old town, from the spire of its cathedral to its slummiest 
alleys, better than many of its inhabitants. 

Although but half over, my voyage was, so far as I was con- 
cerned, already ended. For over a half a century those who have 
wished to know what the Seine is like between Paris and Rouen 
have had no other means at their disposal than mine. 

But from Rouen to the sea the Seine is the property of anyone 
willing to pay a modest fare on boats that cater for passenger 
traffic. Till Rouen was reached I felt that I had gone back into 
the very remote past; for in spite of the French Revolution the 
local colour of the Middle Ages still hangs about the Norman 
waterway, and I had thoroughly enjoyed an eccentric voyage in 
an eccentric way. But from Rouen to London the voyage dragged. 
I was no longer doing with great difficulty what very few others 
have done. 

The guide-books tell you that the trip from Rouen to Havre 
is a pleasant one. The guide-books are right, but it is a trip 
without any originality. The Seine henceforth broadens into a 
very stately river, and its banks are still haunted with romantic 
memories a thousand years old. There is the beautiful forest of 
Rouvray, in which William the Conqueror used to hunt; there 
is the noble ruined Abbey of Jumiéges, where the heart of Agnes 
Sorel is buried; there are the exceedingly pretty villages of Duclair, 
Caudebec and Villequier, and the cliff called the Chair of Gargantua; 
there is, too, the splendid castle of Tancarville, and that curious 
phenomenon, the Mascaret, or huge foaming wave of the incoming 
tide, which travels with incredible speed as far as Rouen and 
which at certain seasons of the year people go to Caudebec to 
see, though it was but a poor affair when I saw it. But the 
dreamy charm of the Upper Seine has vanished. The snorting 
tugs and the ocean steamers and barges on the river, and the 
railway trains shrieking along the banks completely obliterate 
the old-world air, though they have not yet spoilt the beauty of 
the Seine. 

The big battleships off Sheerness, and the ascent of the crowded, 
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murky Thames, gave a new fillip of interest to the voyage. Here 
there was absolutely no pretence of far-awayness and romance. 
The scene had changed to action, the supreme strenuous display 
of commerce and a world struggling with a thousand ambitions 
and the greed of life and gold. This also has its interest—no 
longer dreamy and poetic, but dramatic. Those who wish to 
realise the power of England and catch the contagion of her 
grandeur, should come as I did from the dozing Seine and behold 
that mighty sinew of empire—the Thames, The emotions the 
contrast excites are worth the voyage. 

The Béarn moored alongside the wharf near the Tower Bridge, 
and with a sense of the debt I owed the “Compagnie Maritime 
de la Seine,” I disembarked. 

W. R. H. Trowsrinaz. 
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Love and the Anglers. 


Cuapter I, 


Ir was towards the end of the first week in June, and a perfect 
morning for fishing. 

A light wind blew up-stream from the south-west, cheerfully 
rippling the water, which I knew was neither too bright in the 
shallows, nor turbid after the light showers of the previous night. 
The willows swayed and shivered in perspective, and reeds were 
whispering secrets along the banks. Big creamy clumps of 
meadow-sweet scented the air, and darting swallows dipped and 
skimmed across the stream. - , 

The sun was high, but a flock of white curdled clouds 
meandered across the upper sky, and a gauzy haze below them 
subdued its brilliancy. 

It was a perfect morning for fishing—for anything but beady- 
browed hurry or hard labour—yet I was in a state of bitterness 
and discontent. I had come down to the stream somewhat late, 
and missed the early rise of fly—if rise there had been. 

My aunt and uncle—usually so docile—had that morning 
proved unaccountably peevish and intractable, magnifying (and 
my aunt especially sinned in this connection) the mole-hill 
matter of a few unpaid bills into a veritable mountain of offence. 
My last dress-suit, urgently needed for to-morrow evening, was 
a disgrace to Christian tailoring ; I believed that I was in for an 
early attack of hay-fever; and but two days before I had been 
roughly crossed in love, and the memory of that crossing still 
rankled in my soul. 

Now, with the water and weather as propitious as one could 
wish them, and the stream alive with fish, the variable trout were 
elfishly “smutting ”—lazily sucking down small black beasts of 
flies that defied imitation, and caring nota whit for the nobler 
substitutes I offered them. 
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The fish were there, there was no doubt of that. I could see 
them wriggling in the shallows, or waving their broad tails below 
the lily-pads. In my absence the water had remained unfished 
even during the past May-fly season; and the multitude of lusty 
trout had fed and fattened delicately without learning the wisdom 
of a second look at any dainty that might catch their watchful 
eyes. Flies that hooked and held should have been to them 
unknown, or mere feyer dreams of a troubled past. 

Perfect water—the stream was a famous one through four 
counties—kept for my pleasure by a nearly perfect uncle, and a 
perfect day. In my morose mood I had every inclination to 
catch trout, but not a trout would be beguiled, lured I never so 
gently. 

The morning wore to midday; and nearly dispirited at length, 
weary of crawling and casting, changing my flies, and controlling 
my temper, I sat down with my back against a willow stump and 
my cap over my eyes, and set myself to untying the minute black 
gnat with which I had last tempted my uncle’s contemptuous 
trout, and affixing in its place a gay, tinselly Wickhams Fancy 
(first hope on strange waters and last resource on familiar), which 
I hoped might still spur their imaginations. 

The air was soft and caressing, and the veiled sunshine made 
me blink. Twice—or thrice it may be—I stopped to listen to 
the drowsy hum of a mowing machine at work in a distant 
meadow, and a sleepy corn-crake croak, croaking steadily and 
monotonously somewhere among the grass beyond the other 
bank. Then, hitching the disused fly in my cap like a girl 
seeking a stray hairpin, I stabbed the spike of my rod into the 
soft turf, and sat lazily contemplating the fantastic insect that 
dangled before my eyes. 

I began to think of other things, my lost love, and my 
uncle’s gout, and an idiotic jingle formed itself in my wandering 
brain. 


“Tf secure by the nose you most surely would stick ’em, 
When the trout are still smutting, please try a Pink Wickham.” 


I found myself repeating it twice, vaguely wondering how 
such rubbish took shape. Then by degrees I began to feel 
more placid in spirit, the drone of the machine became more 
distant, the co:n-crake’s voice more monotonous, and I must have 
fallen gently asleep. 

I cannot have slumbered long—the shadow of my rod had not 
yet travelled over the broad head of meadow-sweet which it had 
just touched when I last noticed it—when I awoke suddenly to 
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the consciousness of someone standing near me; and there, sure 
enough, in easy reach of my right hand, stood a silent girl. 

She looked but a girl in the face, at least, as I stared vacantly 
up at her from under the peak of my cap, but from her size she 
was evidently a young woman—and a fine one at that. 

She was standing firmly planted on one foot, the heel of the 
other just pressed into the grass and the toe jauntily cocked in 
the air, after the manner of some famous batsmen when the 
umpire has called “ play.” 

I remember still that the leather of the sole was rubbed away 
in a little patch just under the tip of her brown shoe, which is 
the wear to be expected, I believe, from the gait of a young 
person of alert and determined character. She was dressed in an 
old and somewhat shabby blue serge skirt—as I could plainly 
see at a distance of about a yard from my nose—with above it 
some kind of light-coloured blouse or shirt. Her straw hat—like 
my cap—was tilted over a shapely shortish nose; and under it 
she had, and still has, a tumble of fine crisp golden brown hair, 
two great dark blue eyes with impertinent black lashes, smooth, 
plumpy, red-brown cheeks, and a determined mouth. 

Altogether very good to look upon—but I had not yet forgotten 
the other girl. 

My pretty fly she held between a finger and thumb, as she 
examined it curiously, holding it before her eyes like a naturalist 
contemplating some newly-found beetle. 

A very casual young person, it seemed to me, who would not 
be above taking off my cap next to see if I were bald. 

Fortunately I had not started or yawned when I awakened, 
and I was able slowly to recover my startled faculties un- 
noticed whilst I inspected her. Oortainly she was an interesting 
object for contemplation, even to a misogynist, as I felt myself 
to be. 

She sniffed, frowned horribly, and then, looking down, suddenly 
realised that my large innocent brown eyes were gazing seriously 
on her face. The fly and her jaw dropped together, and she 
stared at me in confusion for a moment, open-mouthed. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” she stammered, blushing, and 
looking for once respectably shamefaced. 

“Don’t mention it,” I answered, still fixing her with my 
eye. “I fear I have been very rude, My mouth was wide 
open, was it not? But I hope you were not going to drop that 
fly into it.” 

I had been caught at a decided disadvantage, open-mouthed, 
as I have hinted, and snoring perceptibly, unless I am much 
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mistaken; but I had found time to recover my equanimity to 
some degree before my awakening was discovered, and the 
advantage now lay with me. 

Whether from shock or natural hardihood, I found myself 
surprisingly composed, and even inclined for light conversation ; 
whilst she, under my serious eye, was still handicapped by proper 
embarrassment. 

“Not at all, I assure you,” she answered. “I only happened 
to be passing, and——” 

Words failed, and she snatched the fly again in confusion. 
“ This thing,” she said brusquely, “is no good at all. You might 
as well fish with a bumble-bee.” 

“ You think so?” I queried with interest. 

“Yes. But I ought not to be talking to you at all, you 
know,” she answered, with a sudden reminiscence of propriety. 

“Certainly not. It’s shocking. But you are wrong about the 
bumble-bee. Don’t you know——” and with a face like an owl 
I repeated my dreadful rhyme : 


“If secure by the nose you most surely would stick ’em, 
When the trout are still smutting, please try a Pink Wickham.” 


“Is that your own doggerel?” she answered, coarsely. 

“No. It isn’t.” 

I felt justified in lying to a perfect stranger. 

She made a mouth, and then looked round with a rather hope- 
less air. She had a fine self-possession certainly, but I had her 
at a disadvantage still. 

No doubt she was pretty enough. Her cheeks had a kind of 
peachy-brown flush, as pleasing to the eye as the soft yellow of 
new thatch amongst red cottage gables, or the first tender green 
of lime trees in May. But her beauty, for some reason, was not 
of the kind that just then appealed to me, As I have said, I had 
not yet forgotten the other girl, My soul was sore against 
her sex. 

As to our casual meeting, for the present I felt placidly neutral. 
I cared not a jot what effect I produced on her, or if we never 
met again. Certainly the advantage lay with me; for in spite 
of her perplexity I could see that she was both interested and 
amused at the encounter, and of a mind to follow it up, so far as 
gentle modesty permitted. 

Besides, I also am very good-looking. At least, so aunt used 
to tell me—she has given up the kindly weakness of late—and 
she ought to know. A certain bony plain-spoken Scotch gillie 
once, I have heard, said with conviction, that I had “an unco’ 
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guid conceit of myself.” And I suppose I had, for he was a man 
of quick judgment and few words. 

My young friend turned, and took a more comprehensive look. 

“T suppose I am trespassing,” she said, with defiance in her 
tone, “and you ought to turn me off.” 

She had a liquid eye—with subdued fire, somewhere deep down 
towards her back hair. 

“You are sertainly technically trespassing, inasmuch as you 
are here, and the land hereabouts belongs to someone else,” I 
answered, with a most judicial air—what an ass she must have 
thought me; “but I am equally certain that I ought not to turn 
you off.” 

I rose to my feet ungracefully enough, I fear. It was difficult 
to sustain my half of the conversation with dignity from my 
previous position. 

“T thank you,” she said, with a curtesy. “It belongs to Mr. 
Chetwind at the Hall, does it not? And you?” 

She looked a frank question at me. 

“T am George Nigel Chetwind,” I answered, raising my cap 
politely, “and Mr. Nicholas Chetwind has the honour of being 
my uncle and guardian. Some day, if I am good, the place will 
belong to me, I am told, and even now I have great liberty over 
it; so, if you will permit me, I should like to assure you again 
that you need not for a moment longer consider yourself a 
trespasser.” 

I felt that I was becoming long-winded. This might have 
been put more tersely with better effect. 

“Oh, you are ‘Mr. Bill’?” she said, with a look of some 
interest. 

Tam Bill to my friends, “Billy Bones, his mark,” had been 
my romantic signature for several youthful years; adopted, in 
fact, soon after I was able to write it. George I could not 
stomach, and Nigel had an affected appearance that never appealed 
to me. 

“Tt is really very kind of you,” she continued, “to say that, 
when you do not know me from Adam.” 

“Pardon me, but I do,” I answered. 

“You know me?” 

“From Adam? Yes. Now if you had said Eve.” 

I had a doubt suddenly about this last remark. In my anxiety 
to steer brilliantly I was getting into very shoal water. (I sail 
& one rater now and then.) 

My intuition was correct. She bridled visibly. 

“If you are going to talk foolishly, Mr. Chetwind” (this 
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with a fine attempt at easy dignity), “you will make me 
regret that I did not merely apologise for the liberty that in 
a thoughtless moment I was foolish enough to take, and so 
leave you.” 

I laughed ; I could not help it. 

She raised her eyebrows, bowed distantly, tilted her sweet nose 
three inches in the air, and turned—reluctantly, I swear—to go 
her way. 

But by this time I had changed my mind a little. 

“J—I beg you to pardon me, Miss—Miss——” I began, with 
considerable anxiety in my voice. 

“Miss Tregarthen, if you must know, of the Rosary.. My 
trespass was quite unintentional, and you have my name and 
address now, if you wish to take further notice of it.” 

I laughed again, and she stood for a moment poised for flight, 
and then decided to come down to earth again. : 

“You are really hard on me, Miss Tregarthen,” I continued, 
“when you mention the trespass again. Believe me, my uncle 
and I will be only too glad for you to come here whenever you 
wish.” 

“ And your aunt?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. But the question somewhat astonished 
me, 

“Very well then, Mr. Chetwind,” she replied, looking at me 
with the ghost of a smile, “I accept most gratefully; for I know 
you well, by name and report, of course. If you like I will even 
take this for an informal introduction, for no doubt we should 
have met somewhere before long.” 

“The goodness is all on your part, then; and I am delighted 
at the accident that has given opportunity for it.” 

This, I felt, made the introduction almost formal. 

She laughed. This alternate laughter of ours was fatal to 
proper conversation—it was really childish. I frowned. 

“Tam really most grateful,” she went on hurriedly, “for this 
is a very favourite walk of mine, I love river banks. Are you a 
great fisherman ? ” 

She looked at me intently, as if my appearance should at once 
betray me did I happen to be an impostor. 

“JT am very fond of fishing such as this,” I answered, truly 
enough. ‘“ You must be, too, I think.” 

“ Yes, I am—awfully.” 

“Awfully ” is slangy and unsound,I believe, but she said it 
delightfully, with a long “ aw”—round mouthed. 

“Ah, then the trout would have more need to fear you than 
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me. If a gir—a lady is at all fond of sport she is generally a 
real expert.” 

She did not notice my correction. 

“Well, at any rate,” she said seriously, but pleased, “I 
can generally catch them. I seem to know their ways and 
weaknesses, you know; and I can throw a fly. Oh, I beg 
your pardon, That sounds very conceited, but it’s true, never- 
theless.” 

“‘T have no doubt you can,” I replied with great civility. She 
had taken up my rod and I was quite anxiously awaiting her 
verdict on it. 

She examined it intelligently, balanced it a moment, and then 
propped it against the willow without remark. I felt unaccount- 
ably vexed. 

“ You were wrong, though, about the Wickham and the bumble 
bee,” I continued. 

“No I was not.” 

She was positively rude. 

“Do you like the rod?” I ventured, unwilling to show temper 
with a mere strange girl. 

“Oh, I don’t pretend to know much about these fine con- 
trivances. Split cane, steel centre, and all that. I can’t afford 
to, you see. Old-fashioned green-heart and homely hickory for 
my use. But I could catch them here with a willow pole, I 
believe.” 

“Indeed! They are not so easily taken as you imagine,” I 
answered, nettled at the insult to the intelligence of my uncle’s 
pampered trout. “They need a great deal of catching, I can 
assure you, tame and stupid as they appear.” 

There was a big fellow of a good two pounds and a half placidly 
waving his tail in the gentle current by the shallow under our 
very noses. 

She took up the rod and stepped to the bank’s edge. Flip! 
and he was safely ensconced in a trailing weed bed. 

Drawing the cast through her fingers, she loosened a little 
more line from the reel, and with a scientific swish or two cast 
lightly twice under the opposite bank. 

A long line shot out easily, the fly touched the water like a 
thistledown, and the fine cast fell like a lightly stretched gos- 
samer on the current. Beautiful work. She evidently could 
throw a fly. And how gracefully she stood to do it! 

She reeled in two-thirds of the line, carefully hitched the fly in 
the cork butt, and handed me the rod. 

“Yes, That is a very nice tool, Mr. Chetwind, though a little 
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stiff for my fancy. But you won’t catch any trout with it this 
morning.” 

“Then I won’t try,” I answered. 

For the moment, I fear, I was losing my judgment. I should 
have dearly liked to present it to her on the spot. 

“But since you are so fond of fishing, Miss Tregarthen,” I 
said instead, “will you please consider that you are at, liberty to 
try this water whenever you like? It is mine, to all intents and 
purposes, and, in any case, I can promise that my uncle would be 
delighted to give you permission.” 

She looked at me doubtfully, and hesitated. Then she smiled. 

“Do you really mean that?” she said, almost eagerly. “It is 
a great deal you are offering, you know. This is the best stretch 
of water for fifty miles round.” 

Did she take me for an irresponsible young fool ? 

“T know that very well,” I answered. 

“ Anyhow, it is very kind of you; exceedingly kind; and I am 
sure you could not offer a share in the fishing to anyone who would 
appreciate it more. But of course I ought not to accept it.” She 
shook her head gravely. “Most certainly I ought not. But all 
the same I fear I cannot possibly refuse. It is really asking too 
much of me. Thank you very much, Mr. Chetwind.” She ex- 
tended a small brown hand. “You will lay me under a great 
obligation, but from a brother fisherman I can accept the 
kindness.” 

We shook hands solemnly, and so the business was settled, 

“ Will you tell the keeper?” she asked, with a shade of anxiety 
in her voice. 

“Certainly I wili,” I answered. “I will see him and make it 
right on my way back this morning.” 

“And are you quite sure I shall be able to fish? If I come 
down to-morrow—and you are not here—no one will disturb me?” 

She seemed strangely persistent, but I put it down to astonish- 
ment at her good fortune. 

“You need have no doubt on the point,” I said firmly; “I will 
make myself entirely responsible.” 

“Then I must go straight away to look over my flies and try 
to realise my good luck. Good morning, Mr. Chetwind, and better 
luck next time. You do not know how obliged Iam to you”— 
she offered her hand a second time with evident heartiness; 
“ good-bye, and many thanks again.” 

She climbed neatly and actively over the stile in the hedge hard 
by, gave me a smiling nod from the other side, and disappeared at 
a swinging gait up the footpath along the ditch. 
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A minute later I can swear I heard her whistling like a black- 
bird. It was clear that I had brought gladness into this young 
creature’s life. 

With her departure, however, I must confess that I became 
conscious of a certain reaction. In my new character of brother- 
fisherman I had been rather carried away, it seemed, by natural 
fellow-feeling, and as ® mere man by a constitutional weakness 
for flourishing a little before a pretty girl. 

“ Brother-fisherman,” too, was no very satisfactory grade of 
relationship from my point of view. I might have occupied the 
position, I felt, had I been fifty, plebeian, and snuffy. My obvious 
attractions and reasonably ancient name would seem to have been 
wasted in this connection. 

Then, after all, on cold second thoughts there were my uncle 
and aunt to be considered; and aunt was a power behind the 
throne to be considered carefully 

I did not like to confess to myself that in a moment of human 
vanity I had rather inflated my authority in Miss Tregarthen’s 
eyes. But aunt was particilar, nay, strait-laced even, and I 
doubted how the adventure and my share in it would appeal to 
her. It was impossible to disappoint Miss Tregarthen now—that 
at least, was clear—and I must take whatever steps seemed best 
to ensure that her pleasure should not be spoiled. 

The whole affair, after all, showed my natural courtesy in a 
rather pleasant light; and, being committed, of course I must go 
through with it, 

Thus musing I gathered together my creel, rod, and unused 
landing-net, and turned my steps homewards along the bank. It 
was near luncheon time, 






Cuapter II. 


Tue keeper’s cottage which I should pass on my way was built 
where a strip of woodland, planted by my grandfather, made a 
shelter beside the cart track leading towards the house from an 
old and dilapidated range of buildings close to the river’s bank. 
It is a model cottage of its kind, all well thatched roof and 
roses, with innumerable gillyflowers in a neat garden before it, 
and a snug potato plot behind, kindly sheltered from the north 
and east by the high wood and a slope of gently rising pasture. 
Quite a model family had inhabited it for fifteen years or more. 
Stevenson, the keeper, was a long, red Scotchman of solemn 
mien and embarrassing morality. Stolid and austere, he was only 
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occasionally to be moved in a doubtful direction by favour of his 
plump old wife, a cheery, talkative, and easy-going little body 
whose long moral husband was at once the pride and despair of 
her life. 

“William is that onpractical good,” was her last word about 
him. 

But William, on the rack between conscience and his wife, 
generally gave at last at the soft end—which lay in her direc- 
tion—and was rent groaning asunder through his most cherished 
principles. 

Mrs. Stevenson had been a firm friend of mine ever since the 
days when nurse used to drag me squealing at eventide from the 
delights of her cottage, and the romantic mysteries of William’s 
dark wood and sunny garden. His old gun, carefully oiled and 
hung over the chimney-piece well out of reach of the youngsters, 
is still to me a weapon of strange powers and history, different, 
indeed, from the neat commonplace barrels in my uncle’s gun 
racks; and the whole place and its surroundings are the dim 
reflection of an especial corner in my youthful fairyland. 

Certain child-devouring she-bears and ogres of sorts are but 
recently extinct in the thick woodland beside it; and the pool in 
the stone quarry over the hill has only become prosaically fathom- 
able since—a year or so ago it seems—I began to feel hopefully 
for a moustache. To this day it puzzles me that the malodorous 
delightful pigstyes and tumble-down outhouse at the garden’s end 
are not a good hour's adventurous journey from the cottage door. 

The allurements of my uncle and aunt at the Hall used—to 
their despair—to find me cold. Unlimited jam and kissing-crust 
at tea-time in my own neat nursery was a vain thing besides a 
share in the Stevensonian bread and dripping by their chimney 
corner. 

As I got over the gate into the roadway opposite the old place 
—a grown man stumbling near the dim barriers of a child’s fairy 
land—a small, broad, petticoated figure became apparent in the 
garden, busily occupied in pegging up certain fluttering garments, 
which ballooned cheerfully to the summer wind from lines 
stretched between the old apple-trees. 

“ Hulloa, Miss Sally!” I called cheerily. ‘“ How has the world 
been using you since we met last?” 

Miss Sally sprang round with wide open eyes and mouth, 
recognised me with a beaming grin, and bobbed dutifully. 

“Only bob to your betters, Sally, as I do,” I went on. “How 
are you, and how is mother?” 

“Very well, I thank you, Master Bill,” shouted Miss Sally. 
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“She will be right pleased to see you. I will go and tell her,” 
and she darted away, not perhaps quite like a startled fawn, but 
prettily enough, and at a fine healthy gallop, 

Poor Sally had evidently grown a trifle more self-conscious 
than of old during the past twelvemonths. Even at that distance 
I could see that she had suddenly flushed as red in the cheeks ag 
aripe Blenheim orange in October. I hoped she had no inclination 
to brush her tumbled hair before she came back to meet me. 

The youthful Stevensons, like their good mother, had always 
been friends and allies of mine, from matronly little Miss Sally, 
who found it so hard to maintain the seriousness and subdued 
importance due to her weight of fifteen years, down to freckly 
snub-nosed Jock, a limber little devilkin of seven, whose ways 
were like the wind, and who respected no man but his father, nor 
feared any woman but his father’s wife—who none the less spoilt 
him. 

If I have claim to a positive virtue it is that I do not forget old 
friends of any age or station; but, after all, it is so easy to be 
friendly when one is playing the hero. 

At Miss Sally’s entrance there was a clamour and noise within, 
a faint distant crash of shattering earthenware, and good Mrs. 
Stevenson appeared at the doorway, her sleeves rolled up over 
her plump red elbows, smiling a genial welcome and flushed with 
nobly suppressed annoyance. She flung a parting shot over her 
shoulder at the culprit inside, and advanced down the path against 
the wind to meet me. 

Our greeting at the wicket was a cordial one; my own dead 
mother come to happy life could hardly have seomed more pleased 
at seeing me. I was ashamed to enter the little garden with guile 
in my heart. 

There was a good deal to be said on both sides before I could 
lead delicately to the main object of my visit. More greetings as 
Jock the irrepressible, with his elder brother and sister in tow, 
returned holloaing from school; many inquiries to be made and 
answered ; and the united thanks of the family tendered for the 
small gifts I had sent down to them on my return the day before. 
But at last I was able diplomatically to reveal my wishes to 
Mrs. Stevenson. 

Fortunately William was away from home for an hour or £0. 
This simplified my position, and before I called good morning 
from the lane to the assembled family under the cottage porch, I 
had managed to shift the burden of guarantee that Miss Tregarthen 
should fish unmolested, to her heart’s content, from my shoulders 
to those of my warm-hearted old friend. 
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My explanation and wish were more than sufficient for her, 
good trusting soul, as they should, but might not, have been for 
her canny goodman. But once his more generous half was 
committed to my side I knew that I need have no fears on my 
new friend’s account. For her it should suffice that she could fish 
—there was no need to reveal too much of the mechanism of her 
permission. 

Had my uncle alone been concerned in the matter little thought 
would have been needed; but I had an instinctive mistrust of 
aunt. Nor had I any wish that faithful William should feel a call 
to take instructions from headquarters. 

Amongst other amiable weaknesses, aunt had intentions for 
me; and no duenna ever fretted mote for the safety of her charge 
than did aunt to guard me from the dangers of my own weakness 
or the wiles of designing young women. It wasa most unpleasant 
position, and certainly not of my seeking. Heaven help me if I 
am such an ass as aunt would sometimes make me out to be! 

With these ideas she was apt to look with ridiculous suspicion 
on any ordinary courtesies of mine, even to an old friend—if that 
friend happened to be garbed in a petticoat; and to awaken her 
absurd fancies in connection with a mere stranger was obviously 
bad policy. My acquaintance with Miss Tregarthen would, I 
knew, appear worse than informal through her spectacles. 

Aunt, I should perhaps explain, is not the wife of uncle, but his 
elder sister, and a born elder sister and maiden auntinone. I like 
her none the less, but she is apt to be a thorn at times and to mis- 
interpret one’s simplest actions. Uncle remained a bachelor for 
the sake of one woman, and she, I have come to know latterly, 
was my mother. He is as good a man as ever breathed, but 
fortune favoured his younger brother, and he bowed to it, and 
played a good man’s part. 

It was towards port time at dinner that evening when I 
commenced delicately to lead up to the subject which had 
weighed on my mind between the courses. 

Uncle, on a very strict diet otherwise, had been so fortunate 
some months before as to discover a physician of undoubted 
standing who, flying boldly and profitably in the face of tradition, 
refused to subscribe to what he pleasantly termed the “ port 
heresy.” 

Nothing could be finer than my uncle’s simple faith in the 
great man’s wisdom on this important point of diet; and aunt had, 
so far, in vain advanced her rival authorities, though his two or 
three glasses of port after dinner were to her, as she did not 
forget to explain, merely so many nails in his coffin, His 
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coffin might bristle like a hedgehog, but the brave old man 
persisted, and I saw him mellow perceptibly, even in anticipation, 
as the time for the crimson decanters at last approached. As he 
says still, it is not given to every man to so properly appreciate 
his kind grandfather’s port. 

At first secretly, and then in open defiance of my aunt, he had 
for the last day or two been experimenting with the very latest 
of infallible quack nostrums for his pinching enemy ; and now— 
whatever the result—rightly feared to show or acknowledge that 
an occasional twinge yet troubled him. His slight outbreak at 
breakfast time had to be atoned for to this end, and by the time 
the evening meal was nearly over he was geniality itself. 

“The Peels have left, haven’t they, aunt?” I asked, innocently 
enough. “Is there anyone in their place at the Rosary ?” 

“Yes; they left in October,” she answered, turning towards me. 
“Mrs. Peel, as you know, Nigel, was always fussing about her 
precious health, and declared that another winter here would 
kill her. Delicate, indeed! In my opinion, it was merely a dis- 
contented spirit, with a leaning towards Rome, from which she 
suffered—nothing more or less. I am astonished that Mr. Peel 
encouraged her, and Mr. Smallwood was quite of my opiniop 
She found his services plain and uninteresting, and actually tol. 
him so. In any case, how Doctor Smith can have been such a 
fool as to send away a patient whom he visited regularly three 
times a week, and who was as good as an annuity to the man, is 
more than I can imagine. But then I have always said that he 
was little better than a quack. Your uncle, however, still goes to 
him, and to that Sir John Watson, who, as everyone knows, simply 
rose to eminence on the breath of scandal, and remains there 
through pandering to the weaknesses of his wealthy patients.” 

Aunt evidently was not in one of her best moods. 

“The man Smith,” she went on without pause, “happened to 
be there on the very afternoon on which I called, as were also 
Mr, Smallwood and old Mrs. Mingle, with that dreadful fast- 
looking daughter of hers, of whom, Nigel, I sincerely trust you 
will beware.” 

“Certainly, aunt,” I answered, dutifully. 

“T said to him then,” she continued, without heeding me, 
“in the most open manner, as anyone who knows me would 
expect-——” 

I knew what aunt’s narratives became if ounce she were allowed 
to get fairly amongst their intricacies; half the village would 
figure before the point—if any—could be reached; so I meekly 
interrupted, 
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‘Ob, they have gone, then? And are there new people there, 
did you say?” 

“No. Ihad not come to that, Nigel, and I wish you would 
not interrupt in that abrupt way. The habit grows on you, and 
I am afraid that Oxford has not improved your manner so much 
as might be expected. New people? Yes. But unfortunately 
quite unknowable. Even your uncle, liberal minded—too 
liberal—as he is, could not call.” 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw uncle’s shoulders heave a 
mute protest. The re-entrance of the butler, however, distracted 


his attention. 
“What is the matter with them?” I asked, turning again to 


my aunt. 

“There are only two——” she commenced. 

“But may not their quality make up for their quantity ?” 

“Really, Nigel,” she quite snapped, “I do wish you would 
hear me out in what I have to say. There are two—a father 
and daughter. The father is a very shady character appar- 
ently. So I hear at least, and from what I have seen I should 
imazine it.” 

“From what you have seen?” 

“Yes, He smokes cigars in the morning, is most irregular in 
his attendance at church, takes little or no interest in parochial 
affairs, keeps a horrible bull-dog, and wears clothes of a pattern 
—a loud check—most unbecoming to his years and appearance. 
As to his daughter, she is such as might be expected, and the 
last person of her sex in this neighbourhood with whom I should 
like to see you, Nigel, at all intimate.” 

As aunt delivered this nasty dig she looked at me sharply, as 
one who would search the recesses of my very soul. I never 
knew a woman with so many good qualities to be of so uncannily 
suspicious a habit. 

“Tam sure I have no wish to be, aunt,” I answered weakly ; 
“T have never even heard of the lady before.” 

That was true enough for all practical purposes. 

“A common woman,” she continued relentlessly, “ would call 
her a fast little hussy—and not be far wrong. All last Easter 
she was shamelessly running after that young Harry Tottenham, 
~<a had come home from Cambridge full of the most vicious 
ideas,” 

Miss Tregarthen had evidently trodden heavily on aunt’s toes, 
It was unfortunate. I hoped that Harry Tottenham had not 
properly appreciated his good fortune; but he was a young ass 
anykow, ani I felt, to my annoyance, really vexed at Miss 
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Tregarthen’s unmaidenly behaviour. I have fine instincts of 
prudence, however, at times, and said nothing of this. 

“It is a great pity,” she resumed, “as the place is within suci 
nice easy distance—neither too near nor far—and the Peels, with 
ail their failings, were really excellent and well-meaning people.’ 

Mrs. Peel’s failings, I believe, were two or three mild opinions 
to which aunt did not subscribe. 

She turned to my uncle. ‘ Nicholas, you will be very careful, 
please. Iam almost inclined to think that that ‘ Uricuria’ you 
are messing with has not proved such a specific as you would 
have me believe.” 

“T assure you, my dear Jane,” he mumbled uncomfortably, “I 
feel——”__ But the rest was inaudible. 

Aunt arose—I had timed my inquiries to a nicety—and 
rustled from the room. 

I fetched the cigars from the cupboard by the fireplace, and 
uncle and I drew our chairs together and leant back comfortably 
for a chat. 

“ A little of this will hurt neither you nor me, my boy,” he began, 
as he had a hundred times before, lifting his glass appreciatively 
towards the light. We lit our cigars, and I cautiously opened. 

In spite, however, of his genial mood, I could learn but little 
from him during the next pleasant half hour of the new tenants 
at the Rosary. 

He is naturally averse to saying or thinking ill of any one, 
man or woman, on mere hearsay, or even on more substantial 
grounds; and I judged it wise not to press my inquiries 
noticeably. 

Major Tregarthen—whose career in the Service was vague— 
had, it seemed, of late years, either from want of money or 
occupation, turned his energies to complicated finance, and 
wandered some distance, if report was true, in the more shady 
by-ways of that curious half-lit world that centres somewhere 
near the Stock Exchange. 

His methods and connections seemed to have been dubious; 
but even so, his success was very small, which would seem to 
argue either but slight capacity, or most persistent ill-luck. 

Once at least he had suffered the formalities of Carey Street, 
and there was a history of trouble in which credit, false pretences, 
and an undischarged bankrupt were unpleasantly repeated. 

“But as you know very well, my boy,” my uncle concluded, 
“when once a fellow is down there is always a mob at hand to 
throw stones at him. If you find a man amongst them who 
refrains from joining in the fun, and has a word for the rascal in 
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the centre, try to know him well. A good fellow may be taken 
in, I admit, but he accepts that fortune as one of the chances of 
life, and does not close his heart on the next opportunity. Be 
very careful how you call such a onea fool. To mistrust is not 
the gentleman’s attitude.” 

Uncle’s moralities are always good hearing, and I am inclined 
sometimes still to have hopes of myself, since I listen to them 
with appreciation. 

The new-comers, he informed me, had taken the house partly 
furnished from the Peels and added but little to its comforts. 
Not much more was known. Most people had fought shy of 
them apparently, and they on their part seemed to have made 
few advances. 

Of Miss Tregarthen herself, however, the account was some- 
what more circumstantial. Her name was Jim. This was 
something definite, at any rate, if unusual; but how uncle knew 
it I forgot to inquire. A nickname, of course, for she seemed a 
tom-boy sort of creature. 

Already in sundry wild ways she had run dead against elderly 
feminine opinion in the neighbourhood, had flouted the parson— 
at least, so Mrs. Smallwood considered—had whistled aloud and 
shamelessly in the highways, and had been run over whilst 
cycling at forty miles an hour (aunt’s estimation) by aunt in the 
pony carriage, emerging hatless, dirty, and red-faced, from 
amongst Brownie’s legs, to inform my half-fainting relative 
that she ought not to be allowed out driving without a nurse, a 
remark which I quite failed afterwards to persuade that lady to 
accept as a compliment to her personal appearance. 

All this was bad enough, but worse followed. 

Only a fortnight before the little wretch had come into 
unhappy contact with Stevenson early one pleasant morning on 
the river bank, and only through my uncle’s consideration 
escaped a summons on clear evidence for poaching. She was 
still under suspicion, and Stevenson was on the alert. 

Evidently my hands were full with this Miss Tregarthen, and 
she had been running after that young ass, Harry Tottenham! 
Hang it all, he might have taken more care of her! 

After these revelations my thoughts were for a while too 
complex and absorbing to allow me to appreciate uncle’s casual 
chat properly. 

Had she been plain and unattractive—but this was unworthy 
of me—doubtless I should have known my duty in any case, and 
it was none the less definite if a certain risky pleasure jumped 
with it, 
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That uncle had not as yet had an opportunity of actually 
meeting her seemed to me a gleam of hope across the stormy 
outlook ; why, or of what, I hardly knew, except, perhaps, that 
she might gain her ends by personal appeal if the worst came to 
the worst. But I had doubts of it when I remembered aunt and 
the bicycle. 

Although he had so attractive a stretch of water almost at his 
back door, uncle, strangely enough, was no fisherman; though 
none the less, as was his nature, he took a keen interest in his 
friends’ and nephew's pleasure, and not a little pride in the fame 
and sporting qualities of the two miles of stream that wound 
through his estate. 

A dozen monstrous trout, which at one time or another had 
been borne back with pride from its banks, now graced the hall, 
enshrined in neat glass cases, on three of which, I am proud to 
say, my name in full may be read in fine gilt lettering. 

It was his custom when anyone was fishing regularly to have 
reported to him by Stevenson at the end of the week the total 
and particulars of the catch of the various rods; these he entered 
carefully in an old dog’s-eared morocco-bound volume, in which 
the first entry was under date May 10th, 1797: 


“A very fine conditioned troute, wt. 2 Ibs. 9 oz. on a tied fly. May fly, 
spent, w"" much hackle,” 


So the record ran through the years, some greater and some 
less, a marvellous tale, 

For the present I had arranged—if Mrs. Stevenson was true 
to duty—that no name should be particularised in faithful 
William’s return, It was sufficient for my uncle to hear what 
good fish were taken. Heaven knows I did not wish to take 
unearned credit for myself. Far from it, I desired merely to 
serve another’s pleasure. 

Altogether Miss Tregarthen had not, I felt, been more profuse 
in her thanks than I merited. 


Cuapter III, 


Tue parliament of starlings on the roof awakened me early next 
morning, and, even at the first sleepy glance, the outlook over 
the meadows from my bedroom window gave such fine promise 
for the day that my resolution of the evening before seemed ill- 
considered, and I found myself mentally selecting a distant 
stretch of the little river for my fishing. 
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Overnight I had intended to drive on the morrow into our 
market town, some ten or twelve miles away, on the chance of 
seeing an old friend of mine—one Jerry Williams, a mighty man 
of both head and hands, and a good fellow to boot—and persuading 
him to come for a week’s fishing or longer, if he would please me 
by so doing. I even meant to be pressing. 

My thoughts on retiring had run in a queer groove, and I felt 
that in company there was less opportunity for trouble. Miss 
Tregarthen was on my mind in several ways. 

The post, however, I now decided would do my business, and 
what was more, the letter might be quickly written in my room, 
and I could still reach the water in good time to have a few fish 
ready for breakfast, if they were in a humour to be caught. 

I looked at my watch. It was not yet five o'clock, but without 
second thoughts I tumbled out of bed. 

It was a morning far too rare to waste. A thrush or blackbird 
seemed to be in song in every tree; whilst overhead the starlings 
still squalked and whistled, and round the eaves the swallows and 
martins twittered their little melodious love-making. 

I leant half out of the window, and was glad at my resolution. 
The dew was just drying on the lawns, and the breeze came cool 
and sweet from the west, fanning the muslin curtains inwards 
and eddying pleasantly around the room. Outside all nature 
seemed full of gladness at the unworn glory of the day. 

Ten minutes later I was walking by the footpath towards the 
stream, in an opposite direction from yesterday's, with a cheerful 
gait and a curious catch of expectation at my heart which I 
could not justify, and which irritated while it half pleased me. 

But I allowed no wayward thoughts to interfere with my 
occupation for the next two hours; and when soon after seven 
o'clock I sat down by the stream’s edge to rest and again eye the 
morning, I had five nice takable fish in my basket. LBeauties, 
clean, speckled, and deep of girth, the smallest just over a pound 
in weight, and the best nearly three. 

I am not greedy, and for sport I ask no better than that. 

Having reinspected and admired my catch, as was proper, I lit 
a pipe and sat down to smoke with great complacency, drinking 
the while a quart or so of fresh, warm milk, brought to me from 
the farm a field or two away by little Tommy Harrison, whom I 
had come upon bathing with his two urchin brothers in my 
favourite shallow pool. 

I had followed Tommy’s lead, and splashed and rolled in the 
current with great satisfaction for ten minutes; and now, with 
hair on end and crimson face, my shirt sleeves rolled up, and my 
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collar well open at the neck, sat coatless and hatless, placidly 
smoking and sunning myself, and now and again imbibing my 
milk, country fashion, from a fat brown jug. 

I might have known from my yesterday’s experience that this 
would be Miss Tregarthen’s opportunity. 

There was a violent scramble and craekling of dead wood in 
the hedge behind me, an exclamation, a stumble and a thump, 
and she landed safely in the long grass across the ditch, with her 
hat on one side, her skirt well damp to the knees, rod, landing- 
net, and coat in one hand, and a big wicker creel slung round her 
pretty shoulders. 

Over one eye she had a long scratch, and her hair was dreadful 
to behold. 

She twisted the strap of her basket over her head, bumped it 
heavily on the grass beside me, gave a cheerful greeting as she 
mopped her brow with her sleeve, and sat down in companionable 
fashion on the bank. 

For appearance there was little to choose between us, and this 
mutual dishevelment seemed at once to brush away all need for 
formality and put us on a pleasant friendly footing. We might 
have known one another for ten years past. 

“Ah, Mr. Chetwind,” she began in the best of humours, “ what 
a Wise man you are!” 

“J return the compliment heartily,” I answered. 

“What time did you get here,” she went on, with a nod and a 
quick smile of thanks. “I have been up since the first daylight, 
and I know I must be looking as if I had tumbled out of a rag- 
bag after a sleepless night in it. I shall feel like that by eleven 
too! But Idon’t care. I have had the best of the day. Haven’t 
you?” 

“T shall havo, I think, by breakfast time,” I answered diplomati- 
cally. “But I am afraid I am not looking my neatest either. It 
hardly matters here though, and at this hour, does it? Anyhow, 
you seem to have been having a good time, and I am very glad of 
it. I have just been bathing, you see, and I believe you have.” 

I looked at her intently, glad of the excuse. Her hair betrayed 
her. 

“Treally couldn’t help it,” she said, in some confusion, and with, 
I think, the faint indication of a blush; “I was so hot, and the 
water looked too tempting over the shallows. Now I feel sticky 
and untidier than ever. Have you been luckier to-day?” she 
added, changing the subject. 

“That I have. See.” And I Jaid out my captures proudly 
amongst the buttercups. 
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“ Beauties!” sho commented admiringly. “I am so glad. I 
have some more.” 

She reached back for her basket and produced half-a-dozen still 
finer trout. 

“T have put back two or three of a pound or a little over,” 
she said modestly, “ besides the little ones.” 

I stared in silent wonder. And she was a woman! 

She looked pleased and a little confused at my obvious 
admiration, as she turned aside to put the fish back delicately 
one by one in layers of fresh grass pulled from the bank. As she 
closed the lid of her creel she sighed contentedly, and I caught 
her eye fixed with much expression on my milk jug. 


“TIT am very sorry,” I said; “I am afraid I have greedily - 


emptied it, large as it is.” 

She laughed. “I really did not mean to be so greedy, Mr. 
Chetwind, and you ought not to have imagined it. Do you know, 
though, I really think you must be feeling like a human churn.” 

This was very friendly. The least I could do was to scramble 
to my feet and insist on at once fetching her a like jugful. 

“T hope you will play churn too, Miss Tregarthen,” I said. It 
was not a refined remark, but we were not just then tied to 
ordinary convention. 

She protested correctly, however. 

“Tt is really no distance,” I retorted ; “just across those fields. 
I insist on going, and if you will not stay for my return I shall 
leave the full pitcher here by the reeds as an offering to the 
nymphs of the stream.” 

I could have made several pretty speeches in this connection, 
but I leaye that sort of thing to young asses like Harry 
Tottenham, whose name just then occurred to me unpleasantly. 
Besides, she did not seem the sort of girl to properly appreciate 
them. I have great tact, I believe, sometimes. 

Before she could make further objection I was over the hedge 
and half way across the next field, jug in hand. 

What unnecessary explanation I made to Mrs. Harrison—an 
inveterate old gossip—of my apparent enormous capacity for her 
fresh milk imports not here. It suffices that Miss Tregarthen 
was obviously pleased to welcome my return with a liberal 
jugful. 

“ How quick you have been,” she said, smiling most agreeably. 
“It is really awfully good of you.” Ido not like the word, as 
I have said before, but she used it divinely. ‘I don’t mind con- 
fessing now that I am half starving, and that but for your help 
the walk home would haye been terrible to contemplate. You 
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see I was so anxious to get down here that I only snatched a 
small dry crust before I started.” 

Wonderful girl! 

In some mysterious feminine way she had in my brief absence 
greatly improved her appearance. Her hair was almost tidy, her‘tie 
and collar were neat, and she looked fresh and delightful, if a little 
weary about the eyes. She had donned her coat—old but well 
cut, tailor-made at a glance—and a bunch of forget-me-nots gave 
just the required note of colour at her button-hole, 

“Oh, I am afraid I have forgotten to bring a tumbler,” I said, 
in a doleful tone. 

It was not true. I had a mind to see how she performed with 
the pitcher—an ordeal from which any girl might shrink. 

“ Doesn’t matter a bit,” she answered cheerily; “ give me the 
jug, please, before I faint.” 

She took it in both hands firmly and gracefully, and buried her 
brown face for a good half minute, whilst I stood by admiring 
the little fair curls at the back of her neck. 

“Ah!” she ejaculated, emerging decorated quaintly with yellow 
cream across the upper lip. 

This ornament she made a motion as if to remove in a pleasant 
unconventional manner with the back of her hand, forgetful for 
a moment of my critical presence. 

She stopped and reddened, suddenly recollecting it, and with 
averted head hurriedly sought her handkerchief. 

Alas, it was in the fish basket, carefully enwrapping for some 
reason the plumpest of her trout. The mystery of the towel was 
partly solved. 

By good luck I was prepared, and offered one solemnly. She 
took it with a grateful nod, and her cheerful laugh saved the 
situation for her. 

“T am sorry to be so horrid,” she explained, after a careful 
rub; “but I was born unconventional.” 

I hastened to reassure her as to her horridness; but this did 
not seem to her liking. For which, against my better judgment, 
I liked her the more. 

The milk seemed to do her good, and she set down the half- 
empty jug carefully, and gazed around her with interest. 

This was evidently her idea of happiness, and I found myself 
wondering whether my presence interfered with or perhaps added 
to it. Being young and foolish, I suppose, I had some fancy for 
my judgment on such points where other women were concerned, 
but for the life of me I was unable to make a likely guess now, 
one way or the other. She seemed to accept my company as 
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placidly as if I had been a favourite impossible cousin and a 
playmate of her infancy. I am not sure that I was altogether 
pleased, complimentary as I ought to have thought it; and what 
would my narrow-minded aunt have said of it, I wondered? 
Still, this Miss Jim was a good sort, there remained no doubt 
of that. 

“I met your keeper awhile ago,” she said suddenly, turning 
towards me. “I am much obliged to you for making it all 
straight with him. He seems a good fellow, though very solemn, 
and said he hoped I would not be too hard on the fish, when ho 
had watched me for a little. That was a real compliment, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was indeed, from Stevenson, Miss Tregarthen.” 

“ He asked me to let him know what fish I took,” she went on, 
looking at me curiously. “Is that a rule on your water?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered, “ you must not mind that. My uncle, 
you know, though he does not fish himself, takes a great pride 
in the stream and likes to keep a record of all the good trout that 
are taken from it. Why, we have a book entered up right from 
1798.” 

“What! Nearly a hundred years! What a fine idea. And 
will mine be in it now? Oh, Mr. Chetwind, I wish you would 
put a cross against them for me; perhaps I may see the book 
some day.” 

I smiled at her eagerness, which did not please her. 

“TI know my name won't be there, you see,” she remarked, her 
head in the air. 

“How?” 

“Oh, so I gathered from Stevenson.” 

I felt a mischievous curiosity to hear what she had to say of 
their previous encounter. 

“You have met him before?” I asked, with a sidelong glance. 
My tone betrayed my knowledge, 

“Ye—yes,” she commenced, hesitating piteously. 

I was rent with shame and sorrow. 

“Oh, Mr. Chetwind,” she continued, “I wish—you don’t know 
how I wish—that I had not been such an idiot. When did you 
hear? It was so utterly stupid of me; I never thought of it, or 
what you would think, when I accepted your kindness, I don’t 
Enow what to say now, indeed I don’t.” 

“For heayen’s sake, then, think and say no more, Miss 
Tregarthen,” I answered, with unaffected warmth. “Iam sorry 
and ashamed that I referred to it.” 

“But I must. What can you think of me? I cannot make 
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out now why I was so foolish—really I do not think I can 
be grown-up yet. But I couldn’t help fishing when I saw 
the trout, and that is a fact. I was not stealing really; and 
being caught was horrid. I was putting them—most of them 
—back. And I had only been out twice before, before I was 
caught.” 

She was blushing in good earnest now, and looked a picture of 
charming misery, half inclined to tears. I was choking with 
sympathy. 

Her first interview with Stevenson—the brute—evidently would 
not bear second thoughts. It was a nightmare of humiliation. 
He had a caustic tongue, I knew, and was quite capable of 
stonily leading youth and beauty in distress captive by the ear 
to the door of my uncle’s study, as he would have haled grimy 
tearful Tom Harrison in a like case. 

“Please, for goodness’ sake, forget the miserable business once 
and for all,” I protested. ‘Iam most heartily sorry and ashamed 
that such a thing should have happened. I knowI should have 
done as you did, had I been so tempted, without a moment’s 
hesitation ; if that is any solace. And Stevenson ought to have 
known better.” 

“You must not blame him, Mr. Chetwind,” she answered 
quickly, “he was quite in the right. But do you really think 
that you——” She looked up at me a little hopefully. 

“JT am positive; anyone of proper feeling would have been a 
fellow-sinner with you.” 

“Ah,” she said, shaking her small head, “perhaps so. But 
that is no excuse for me, I am afraid. It is so dreadful in 
a girl,” 

“TI think it altogether charming, if you will excuse me for 
saying so. And, after all, I have some voice in the matter, 
you know.” 

“You have queer tastes, then,” she answered, with the ghost 
ofasmile. ‘However, I will give these fish away to some poor 
person who will be glad of them, and won’t fish any more. That 
will be penance enough, Iam sure. I am awfully obliged for the 
morning I have had, and it will be a terrible sacrifice to have no 
more; but that will make us square, won't it?” And she rose 
with determination. 

“Indeed, you will fish again, Miss Tregarthen,” I said, rising 
hurriedly myself, “ unless you wish to distress me greatly, and be 
revenged on Stevenson at the same time by getting him into 
serious trouble. Iam very sorry you had the horrid experience; 
and, believe me, would have done a great deal to prevent it. 
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Shall we not say all is well, and agree to laugh and think no 
more of it?” 

She frowned and hesitated. 

“You are very kind,” she said, “and I appreciate it; and, of 
course, I do not want to get Stevenson into trouble for doing his 
duty. I must appear terribly unprincipled, I know, but these” 
—she kicked her basket viciously—“ are responsible for it. I 
really am not so depraved as you might imagine.” She smiled 
at me with puckered brows, and I hastened to assure her that I 
imagined nothing of the sort. 

“Then you will agree that the fish are to blame,” I continued, 
“and as they are caught and done for, the incident is closed and 
you must certainly catch more.” 

“T should not mind so much,” she answered, “if I could meet 
your uncle and apologise and thank him. I believe I should have 
been picking oakum, or something of that sort, you know, but for 
his kindness.” 

I promised that she should have the opportunity she desired. 
She would probably get it shortly, I thought, whether I wished 
it or not. 

“Well,” she went on, “if you really would not like me to give 
up fishing, I must punish myself by not fishing so often as I wish. 
That is decided.” 

A little argument followed, but Miss Tregarthen, for the time 
being, was determined. 

“Your keeper is married, is he not?” she asked, suddenly. 
“‘ What sort of a body is his wife ?” 

“A dear old thing, and a great friend of mine. They live in 
the little thatched cottage under the wood, not far from where 
you discovered me with the Wickhams Fancy yesterday. You 
will pass close by it on your way back.” 

“Good,” she answered, “I must make her acquaintance. I 
can always get on with dear old ladies.” 

“ How about my aunt?” I asked. 

“Oh, is she one? But of course sho is; please, pardon me. I 
do not know her well, you see, and I have certainly had no chance 
of getting on with her. Our meeting was so sudden and un- 
fortunate.” 

“But you will try, perhaps? ” 

“Of course I will; and I fancy I may succeed,” she answered, 
with the conceit of youth. 

Without thinking I had glanced at my watch as she spoke. 

“Oh, please, what time is it, Mr. Chetwind?” she asked, “I 
have quite forgotten about breakfast.” 
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So had I, but I thought of it now. It was after eight. I told 
her—omitting ten precious minutes, 

“Oh, I must go, and that quickly, then; it is nearly two miles 
home from here, and my father does not like waiting. Besides, I 
talked a great deal about the trout last night, and he will be 
expecting a wonderful basket.” 

Father must be rather a casual old gentleman, I thought, all 
things considered, but it was an amiable weakness from my point 
of view. 

I had to go round by the farm to leave Mrs. Harrison’s jug, 
and, in any case, I judged it best not to press my company. I 
had said quite enough as it was, I felt; but I ventured a little 
further before we parted. 

“Miss Tregarthen,” I asked, as she slung her basket over her 
shoulder and turned to say good-bye, “I hope you will not think 
me very rude, but why do they call you Jim?” 

“My friends? Oh, I really don’t know. Because my real 
name is Pamela, perhaps, and that is rather too much of a 
mouthful—and not appropriate.” 

“Pamela,” I said. ‘ Pamela is very old-fashioned and pretty— 
and appropriate.” 

She made a face. “I did not know I was old-fashioned,” she 
retorted. “And Jim is more suilable, if you are to judge by what 
I expect you will hear of me from some people round here. 
Mark Twain’s bad boy was a Jim, you know, and I hear I am a 
tom-boy and certainly bad. But it isn’t true, Mr. Chetwind, if 
you will take my word for it unsupported.” 

“Of course I will. Do you think I care for old cats’”—I 
thought suddenly of aunt—“ for stupid country gossip? I am 
quite capable of forming my own opinions, and——” 

She kindly interrupted. 

“ But how did you know I was called Jim?” 

“Perhaps my aunt told me.” 

“Oh, what an idiot I was!” she broke out again. 

“Not a bit of it,” I answered consolingly; “I think you were 
very nearly right.” 

“Tt really was not my fault, but I ought to have kept my 
temper. Your aunt does not like me now, and I do not blame 
her. She must think I am simply horrid. Oh, I feel I am here 
altogether on false pretences, and I ought to apologise to every- 
one and then go home and stay there.” 

“Certainly not,” I protested warmly. 

“T can be humble and pleasant, though,” s19 continued, without 
heeding me; “and if I only get an opportunity I will be both. 
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What trouble my fishing and other iniquities lead me into! I 
will reform, indeed, I will.” 

“Tam very glad they brought you my way, at any rate.” 

She looked at me hard. “Yes, I was fortunate,” she answered 
simply. “But who did you learn these things from? Was it 
Miss Chetwind—your aunt?” 

“Possibly Harry Tottenham.” 

“Oh, you know him, of course. He is rather nice, isn’t he, but 
apt to have fits of awful silliness. He makes me laugh.” 

Poor Harry. She showed no emotion. 

“But I should have had no fishing at Easter if it had not been 
for him,” she continued, “so I ought not to speak unkindly.” 

Mercenary little wretch. But I felt unexpectedly relieved. 
“But their water, of course, is nothing to yours,” she added 
thoughtfully. She might have spared me that. 

She turned to go and then hesitated, and for the first time 
spoke shyly. 

“Whatever you hear, Mr. Chetwind, I am not really so bad. 
People misjudge me; perhaps it is my own fault—but they do 
misjudge. I may be unconventional and a grown up tom-boy 
aud all that; but I am fond of all animals, and nearly all people, 
too, when they will let me be, whether they are rich or poor; I 
don’t gossip, or speak ill of others behind their backs; I stick to 
my friends, and, if I am frivolous, I am not foolish. I try to 
think well of everyone and be kind, and I am not really very 
selfish. I tell the truth—nearly always—am reasonably honest ; 
and try never to do a mean thing, or think a wicked one. Amen.” 
She rolled all this off in an even tone as if she were repeating a 
lesson. I verily believe she had it by heart to chant in her own 
justification when the necessity arose. 

“There, you have heard the defence, and can judge for yourself, 
Good-bye, Mr. Chetwind, and thank you again very much.” 

She gave her basket a hitch, picked up her rod, and marched 
off without looking back. 

TJanotp Ismay, 


(To le continued.) 





